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ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Mapes Complete Manures 


Permanence and Certainty Combined in the Complete Mapes Manures 


[From The Rural New-Yorker, March 17, 1900.j 

Twenty Years After.—There are still some farmers who undertake to argue that*fertilizers are not lasting in their effects. 
All such farmers should read Twenty Years After, a pamphlet just issued by the Mapes Fertilizer Company, 143 Liberty street, 
New York city. This pamphlet tells the story of a farm in Connecticut on which fertiiizers have been exclusively used for 20 
years. While practically all other farm methods have been changed on this farm, “twenty years after’’ finds the farmer ‘still 
using the same fertilizer in the same way. A piece of land as poor “as ever lay outdoors” was brought back to usefulness and 
profit, by the use of the MAPES HIGH-GRADE MANURES. It is a true story, we will vouch for that, and -one that:-will put 
new heart into every fertilizer farmer. One would suppose that a 20-year test is long enough to establish the value of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, and here we have the test. The pamphlet also shows why these high-grade manures give results which could 
not be obtained avith super-phosphates or cheap mixtures. 


“TWENTY YEARS AFTER” 
[From The American Agriculturist, Feb. 24, 1960.] 

Twenty Years After is the title of a pamphlet which gives the experience of Newton Osborn, a prominent Connecticut 
farmer, in converting worthless land into a source of profit for the past 20 years by the use of fertilizers alone. The fact that Mr. 
Osborn still employs the same methods now as 20 years ago shows that he started right and is keeping right. As he has used 
the Mapes manures exclusively, the pamphlet is a wonderful showing for the permanence of these fertilizers, their combined sol- 
ubility and power to build up the land. It is evident from this and many other experiences that there are but few lands that 
cannot be made to pay in the hands of good farmers by using the right methods of culture and fertilizers. This statement is 
borne out by other experiences cited in the work referred to. 


FARIIS CONSTANTLY GROW STRONGER, EXPERIENCE WITH MAPES /PlANURES OVER 30 YEARS 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes: 

The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use of MAPDS MANURES large yields of the highest quality are 
obtained, while the farnis are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical results from the use of these fertiiizers have —— 
substantial profit, even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, extending through 
period of over 30 years, has always shown the Mapes fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck farm and in the a 


den, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow. 
'lY FARM IS GETTING RICHER EVERY YEAR 


Wilmer Atkinson, Editor and Proprietor of the Farm Journal, reports on the MAPES MANURES: I do not use stable ma- 
rure, and my farm is getting richer every year. We have found the MAPES MANURES equally good for grass, potatoes, corn 


and orchard trees. 
FARMS STEADILY IMPROVED AND CROPS DOUBLED 


' [From The New England Homestead.] 

The actual statements from those who have used these high-grade manures demonstrate the truth of the great claim made 
for the MAPES MANURES, viz.: that by their continued use, in some cases for 10, 12 and 15 years, farmers, truck growers and 
fruit growers report their lands as having steadily improved in condition, and their crops as double those formerly grown, while 
the quality of the crops has greatly improved, and their profits largely increased. 


Mapes Spring Top-Dressing 


FOR GRASS, LAWNS, ETC. 


For TOP-DRESSING in spring, all kinds of grass lands, Pastures, Mowing lands, Golf Links, Lawns, ete. Use two to three 
bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. On poor land use three bags per acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc. + @pparently worn out, 
have been brought up into good condition by a single application. Quality of grasses greatly improved. 


Restore Your Meadows and Grass Lands by Simply Top-Dressing 


It is lasting in effects equally with the best stable manure, but at the same time it is quicker and more effective on the crop. 
Its introduction some years since marked a new era FOR RESTORING GRASS LANDS WITHOUT PLOWING. 

This manure corresponds closely in composition with the best stable manure, and is from 25 to 30-fold more concentrated 
in soluble and available plant food. Contains no weed seed, no disagreeable odor, requires no skill in its use—simply scatter- 
ing evenly over the surface and working in when practicable. On lawns, grass lands and around fruit and other trees it can be 
left exposed, the rains will wash it in and no loss of strength will occur through exposure to sun, air, etc. 

It is EXACTLY ADAPTED also to the wants of the owner of a small plot for fertilizing lawns, vegetable gardens, fruit and 
ornamental trees, hedges, etc. On vegetable gardens use at the rate of five bags and upward per acre. 


The Mapes Potato Manure 


Dr. Collier, Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, on the Large Yields of Potatoes Grown Only 
With the Mapes Manure at Rural Farm. “Who can doubt,” says Dr. Collier, who was one of the judges in the R. N.-Y. Potato 
Contest, ‘‘that the great yield of Potatoes secvred at the rate of 645 bushels to the acre of one variety, and 1076 bushels of another 
variety, under the conditions of soil and climate obtaining in the locality where the trial was made, was due wholly to the fer- 
tilizers applied and the method of cultivation employed?’ 

NOT A SUPERPHOSPHATE WANTED. 

E. S. Carman, of The Rural New-Yorker, in commenting upon the large yield of Potatoes obtained by him at the Rural 
Farm, and his Trench method and the Mapes Potato Manure, concludes: “But we don’t want a ‘phosphate’ or ‘superphosphate’ 
or an Ammoniated Superphosphate, or a ‘Swiftsure,* or anything of the kind. We want a high-grade Potato manure.” 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 143 Liberty St, New York 


The highest prices obtained for tobacco crops in Massachusetts and Connecticut reported in the press the past year, 1900, 
grown with the MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. Descriptive pamphlets, prices, etc., sent on application. Also new Florida pam- 
phiet on Orange growing, care of groves, etc. Permanent results from the Mapes Manures continued use for 20 years and over. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingteas 
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The Fameuse Apple and Its Relatives. 


HE something like 3000 sep- 
arate sorts of apples which 
have been named and prop- 
agated in America have all, 
with the exception of cer- 
tain crabs, been derived 
from one original species. 
The 200 or 300 varieties of 

cherries have been derived from two spe- 

cies, while the 1000 varieties of plums are 
from a dozen or more original species. In 
no class of fruits, unless possibly straw- 
berries, are varietal distinctions so thin and 

vexatious as in apples. In ’92, Prof L. H. 

Bailey made up a list of apples offered in 

‘American nurserymen’s catalogs, and found 

878 varieties named, propagated and offered 

for sale. 

While the characteristics of varieties of 
apples, taken altogether, are so confusing, 
there are a few pronounced types which 
the horticulturists can fix in mind and 
around which clus- 
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rieties as McIntosh, Shiawassee and Scarlet 
Pippin promise to extend the geographical 
and commercial range of the Fameuse type 
into many sections where Fameuse itself 
has not taken conspicuous lead. 

The pomological characteristics of the 
type in general are finely colored fruit, with 
rather tender skin and flesh, the latter ex- 
tremely white and usually strongly marked 
with red, very much subject to scab, ripen- 


ing in late fall and early winter. The trees 
are usually fine, clean, rather spreading 
growers, come into fruitage early, and 


bear heavily and regularly. Crops are se- 
cured usually in alternate years, but this 
is simply because the trees are allowed to 
overbear in years of plenty. Proper thin- 
ning of the fruit, combined with proper 
feeding, will make an annual bearer of al- 
most any tree of Fameuse or other varieties 
of this group. Among the best-known of 
the Fameuse type are Fameuse, McIntosh 
and Shiawassee, which are here described: 


Fameuse: Fruit, round, slightly oblate, 





ter certain groups ‘of 
varieties. The Fa- 
meuse presents such 
a type. There are 
Several different ap- 
ples of the Fameuse 
group, all differing 
measurably from Fa- 
meuse, but all con- 
forming closely 
enough to the Fa- 
meuse type, so their 
close relationship to 
one another and with 
Fameuse may be 
speedily recognized 
by the pomologist. 
This type of apples 
is described in a bul- 
letin of the Vt exper- 
iment station by 
Prof F. A. Waugh 
and the illustrations 
accompanying this 
article were fur- 
nished by him. 

The Fameuse op 
Snow apple is of ob- 
scure history and or- 
igin. It has been 
known in Canada 
since 1700, and prob- 
ably 100 years ear- 
lier. A peculiarity of 
* this type is the read- 
iness with which it is 
propagated from seed, and a large percent- 
age of the seedlings resemble the Fameuse 
80 closely as not to be distinguished from it 
by the casual observer. It is owing to this 
fact that the variety became so widely dis- 
tributed in the early history of our coun- 
try. when commercial nurseries were un- 
known and grafting was little practiced. 

The Fameuse presents an important com- 
mercial type. Geographieally it is central 
at the island of Montreal, where, it is often 
said by Montreal people, that the best 
Fameuse in the world are grown. Ver- 
monters think that Isle La Motte can raise 
the best Fameuse ever seen. Throughout 
the valley of the St Lawrence, from Val- 
leyfield almost to the city of Quebec, this 
is unquestionably the predominating mar- 
het apple. In the neighboring regions of 
Ont, northern N Y and.N BE, it is one of 
the first market apples, and second only to 
such sorts as Northern Spy, R I Greening 
and Baldwin, where these latter can be 
Successfully grown. Moreover. such va- 











A PLATE OF SHIAWASSEE APPLES 


scmetimes very slightly conic; size, small to 


medium; cavity, medium deep, rounded; 
stem, medium long, slender; basin shallow, 
rather abrupt, even; calyx, medium, closed; 
coior, a peculiar red, bright, some- 
times nearly covering, sometimes only 
striped over a greenish yellow ground; dots, 
minute; bloom, thin; skin, thin and tender; 
flesh, very white, often marked with red, 
soft, juicy; core, small, closed; flavor slight- 
ly subacid; quality, good to very good; sea- 
son, Nov 1 to Dec 1, but will keep later un- 
Ger favorable circumstances; tree, a thrifty, 
spreading, round-topped grower, coming 
early into bearing and yielding heavy crops 
in alternate years. Requires high culture, 
manuring, thinning and spraying to make 
the best fruit. 

McIntosh: Fruit, round oblate, slightly ir- 
regular; size, medium large; cavity, vari- 
able, sloping, nearly regular; stem, usually 
short; basin, medium deep, rather abrupt; 
calyx, small, tightly closed; color, nearly 
even dark rich wine red, shading to light 
pinkish crimson in the shade; dots, many; 
blcom, heavy and conspicuous; skin, tough; 
flesh, snow-white with crimson shadings; 
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core, medium; flavor, subacid, aromatic; 
quality, good, about like Fameuse; season, 
Dec-Jan. A fine, thrifty, spreading grower. 
Comes into bearing early, but not so early 
as Fameuse. Not quite so prolific as Fa- 
meuse, but fruitful enough. Said to be less 
susceptible to the attacks of scab fungus, 
but requires careful spraying, nevertheless, 
to get good fruit. This is really one of the 
best apples, either for market or home use, 
for planting in Vt, especially in the north- 
ern counties. 

Shiawassee: Fruit, strongly oblate, nearly 
regular, large; cavity, deep, broad, flaring, 
slightly green-russet; stem, medium long, 
slender; basin, deep, abrupt, broad, slightly 
leather-cracked; calyx, medium, close; color, 
pinkish red, indistinctly striped and heavily 
overwashed with dark brilliant crimson; 
dots, several, large; bloom, thin; skin, 
rather tender, about like Fameuse; fiesh, 
like Fameuse in all respects; core, medium, 
half open; flavor, sprightly subacid; qual- 
ity, good to very good; season, Dec. Tree 
a stronr, thrifty, rather upright grower, 
cuming into bearing early. This is one of 
the best varieties of the Fameuse group, and 
deserves much more 
general planting. 


A Record for Each Hen. 


By the use of indi- 
vidual or trap nest 
boxes a record can 
be kept with each 
hen and the poor 
ones of the flock 
weeded out. This is 
necessary in order 
to bring a flock up to 
the highest profit. At 
the Me exper sta 
Prof G. M. Gowell 
sorted out 260 April 
and May hatched 
Barred Plymouth 
Rock, White Wyan- 
dot and Light Brah- 
ma pullets as* near 
alike in size and 
shape as possible. Of 
the 236 that finished 
the test, 39 laid 160 
or more eggs each 
during the year and 
35 laid less than 100 
each. Of the 126 Ply- 
mouth Rocks, 24 laid 
160 or more and 22 
less than 100. Of the 
56 Wyandots, nine 
laid 160 or over and 
seven less than 100. 
Si. of the 54 Light Brahmas laid 100 or more 
and six less than 100. Three hens laid re- 
spectively 36, 37 and 38 eggs, and five laid 
200 or over each, the highest being 208 for a 
White Wyandot. It was noticeable that eggs 
from hens which laid the greatest number 
of eggs generally averaged smaller in size 
than those that did not produce so many. 

The eggs from those hens which had 
been laying longest and best were not near- 
ly as fertile and strong as those from the 
hens which had laid more moderately. This 
raises the question whether or not where 
eggs are gathered indiscriminately from 
the flock and set, a larger proportion of the 
chicks raised are from hens that are the 
pceorest layers, their eggs as a rule being 
the most fertile and vigorous. The cock- 
erels should be saved from the hens laying 
over 200 eggs a year. If by the use of the trap 
rest box or in any other way the average 
yearly egg yield can be increased as little 
as one dozen each per hen, the income of 
the flock will be greatly increased. 
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The Culture of Indian Corn---l. 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, N H AGRI COLLEGE. 





It is not in my province to discuss 
the different tools that are used in prepar- 
ing the soil for growing corn, It is sufficient 
to say that a plow which makes a good 
cut, so as to turn the soil in a way that it 
will be pulverized when dropped in the 
furrow is necessary. A good plowman 
should be behind the plow to make the 
furrows regular and even. When the plow 
strikes a stone or root it should be pulled 
back and put in again, so as to make thor- 
ough work the rule and not the exception. 
This feature is the most galling of all to 
the enthusiast and practical believer in till- 


age—seeing so much slipshod, careless 
plowing. 

Many soils, especially those of clayey 
formation, can be handled better in the 


fall than in the spring. It gives the air 
and frost a longer time to work on the 
particles; in other words, there is a longer 
time for unavailable plant food to be 
changed into the available form. Sandy 
soils and those that leach easily by rains, 
perhaps can better be plowed in the spring. 
They readily dry off in the spring and 
planting is never materially delayed. When 
the soil is dry in spring the disk and 
spring-teoth harrows should be used, but 
do not hurry. It will take another frost 
to remedy the evil done by plowing or har- 
rowing a wet soil. Soil that has been 
plowed in the fall is usually compacted 
and hardened by spring. In this case re- 
Plowing is advisable. 

We have increased the yield as much as 
25% by extra spring plowings. But when 
this intensive plowing is neither necessary 
nor advisable the disk or spriz= g-tooth har- 
row or both will not only cut up and level 
and fine, but put the soil in thorough prep- 
aration for planting. When a dry spring 
comes and the soil is dry and hard, let the 
roller be used in connection with these 
tcols. The clods and lumps must be got 
rid of. If they must exist have them on 
top, but not in the soil. Here is where dili- 
gent tillage comes in and where cultiva- 
tion has its greatest value—before the corn 
is planted. 

The soil is now with one exception ready 
for planting. It has been thoroughly 
plowed, harrowed, leveled and fined. We 
are now ready for fertilizing if 
we are to use chemicals. Barnyard 
manure has been long ago put on if it is 
used. But let us briefly consider the 
place barnyard manures and fertilizers 


have in corn production. We are 
now assuming in this discussion that 
corn production follows primarily for the 


use of the dairy. On this assumption we 
will practically purchase our fertilizers in 
form of cattle feeds and the same will be 
added in the application of stable manures. 
Assuming again that stable manure will be 
carefully handled and applied there is lit- 
tle use of chemicals or artificial manures. 
The most practical way to apply manure 
is by spreading direct to the soil. If the 
soil lies in such a way as to be influenced 
by washing, the manure should be plowed 
or harrowed in as soon as it is possible to 
do so. The decomposition of manure should 
take place in the soil, because the decompo- 
sition aids materially in the change of plant 
food from the unavailable to the available 
form. 

Stable manure increases the humus ma- 
terial in the soil, increases the water hold- 
ing capacity, changes the texture of the soil 
and when combined with good tillage offers 
the best conditions for profitable crop pro- 
duction. Commercial fertilizers as we ordi- 
narily understand them are valuable helps 
to the farmer who has an insufficient quan- 
tity of stable manure or none at all. 

A soil that is said to be injured by fer- 
tilizers can be brought back easily to its 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake— —use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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former condition by increasing its humus 
and nitrogen supplies. This is most read- 
ily done by growing cowpeas er clover, 
which practice when combined with the 
use of good tillage, stable manures and 
such chemicals as are necessary will per- 
manently restore the productivity of soils 
if thereafter judiciously managed. 


————— 


Sawing Stove Wood by Machinery. 





While wood stoves are not as common on 
the farm as in former years, they will al- 
ways be used by many housewives, partic- 
ularly in timbered sections. Where wood 
stoves are used, either in summer or 
winter, the necessity of a constant and 
liberal supply is apparent to anyone who 
has for years used wood for heating pur- 
roses. Many farmers neglect wood cut- 
ting until too late for working up the sum- 
mer supply. As a result the wood pile is 
often low and in many cases housewives 
have difficulty in getting enough. 

This difficulty can be easily overcome by 
tsing power saws and preparing the stove 
ycod the latter part of winter or in early 
spring, when work in the field is impos- 
sible. Most farmers now have a windmill, 
a threshing engine or a tread power for 
other purposes. By expending a little more 
money and securing a good saw, the mat- 
ter of preparing the summer wood supply 
will be a small item. The saw formerly 
was an expensive part of the outfit, but 
manufacturers have put cheap and effect- 
ive ones on the market, and there is now 
little excuse for not having a large amount 
ot stove wood always on hand. 

It may not pay a farmer to purchase an 
outfit simply for his own use, but as in the 
case of a man who buys a threshing ma- 
chine, a corn sheller, a corn shredder and 
the like, one farmer can do the work of 
many families. The outfit can be placed in 
a low wheel truck wagon and easily moved 
from place to place. If the threshing en- 
gine is not available, a two-horse tread 
power is the most satisfactory for saw- 
ing stove wood. The machinery is light 
and an outfit of this kind can be operated 
by three men. Where a steam engine 1s 
used, as high as 40 cords a day can be 
sawed. Sticks of cord wood are sawed into 
three pieces to fit the common cook stove. 

In addition to the many power saws on 
the market, there are quite a number of 
improved hand saws, which greatly lighten 
the work for the men who operate them. 
There are many forms of these advertised 
extensively. All of them have their good 
points. They are vastly superior to the old 
buck saws, being not only more rapid, but 
less difficult to operate. 





A Live Truck Farmer is William J. Phil- 
lips of N Y state. Last year he turned off 
over $14,000 worth of fruits and vegetables 
from his farm. He employs about 250 per- 
sons during the growing season. He raised 
last season 150 acres of peas, 47 acres of 
string beans, 20 of squash, 20 of beets, 20 
of cauliflower, 20 of cucumbers, 15 of lima 
beans, 25 of cabbage, 25 of sweet corn, 10 
of strawberries, 10 of blackberries and 15 
acres of spinach. All these crops were 
contracted for in advance, except the corn, 
black raspberries and cabbage. During the 
summer Mr Phillips will contribute sea- 
sonable articles on his methods of handling 
his crops. 





A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, , 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 





Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 












EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


@oes all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 

ly built of good material and will last Indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Gox 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bough’ 


t at Receivers Sales, sheets either flat, 

corrugated or “ V” crimr 

Price per square of 10 x 10 feet a 

or 100 square feet 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer _is re- 

quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 

with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 

nailstolayit. Write for Free C ~ -. No. 25 

of general me archandice bou by_us at 

SHERIFF’S and_ RECEIV ER’ 3 SALES. 2 

“Our Bae 7 ONE-HALF of others. 
CHICAG USE WRECKING Co. 

West 35th ae ron om. Chicago. 











fectly satisfactory, 
actly as represented, the A. * ct a okay 8 wet imple 
ment dealers sell at d 7 $6. A2 
pay the freight og | GuR "SPECIAL Biren’ ok ‘PRICE 
and freight charges. T 
and we ship direct Le. “be factory: ie p beret, ‘Ohio. = 
the freight will average about $1.00 for each 600 miles. 
| is for 16- tocsh har- 
row; $6.98 for 18- 
Sooee | marred. This harrow is furnished complete 
, Steel lining top and bottom and stump 
pF, itis the highest grade wood frame spring tooth harrow 
on the market. The frame is made from seasoned hard: 
weed, teeth from finest spring steel, tempered in oil; 
firmly bolted. OUR SPECIAL $6.12 and $6.98 
§ are based on the actual cost of material ‘and 
labor, with but our one small profit added. bad 6 for 
Free Agricultural Implement Catalogue. Add 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHI ICACO. 



















PENNSYLVANIA 
WHEEL & LEVER 
eres TOOTH 

HARROWS 




















Have Proven Themselves the Best 
for all kinds of cultivation,on all kinds of land and 
in every 
at once os the lig 

ht, too, bavien swivel shoes in front an 
wheels behind. Rachet levers set the teeth at any 
angle—deep or shallow, or throw them clear out 
of the way in moving from place to plave, orin 
clearlng from rubbish. Wear the teeth closer than all 
others. ——— hitch, One, twoor three sections. 
Send for senne [Muctreses Catalog of imptesnonts 
Engines, Saw Threshing Machinery, F 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa 






of soil. Being all steel they are 
test and strongest. They pull so 
three 


variet 




























Good Results with Potato Fertilizers. 


J. REYNARD LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





In making potato trials last year an acre 
of ground was devoted entirely to the test- 
ing of fertilizers and raw chemicals in 
connection with this crop. This acre, 5x32 
rds, was divided into seven plots of four 
rows each. An additional plot of ground 
was devoted to tests of varieties, new and 
old, more than 100 sorts being grown side 
by side under same conditions. All land 
was plowed to a depth of 9 in, and it was 
my original intention to have followed in 
each furrow with a subsoil plow for purpose 
of loosening up hardpan and clay under- 
neath. 

No fertilizer had been applied for a num- 
ber of years previous. Sod was poor and 
many clumps of moss and brakes showed 
themselves at time of plowing. Harrowed, 
first with wheel harrow, following with a 
spring tooth, making an application of raw 
potash at the second harrowing. A portion 
of the lower section was so heavy with 
moisture that the fine condition of tilth de- 
sired could not be reached. Drills were 
rather less than 3 ft apart, fully 7 in deep, 
marked lengthwise of the piece with two 
single horse plows, the larger and heavier 
following directly in the furrow of the first. 
Cut all seed to single eye, discarding seed 
end, and often sacrificing eyes in order to 
have satisfactory piece, ie, the largest pos- 
sible piece containing a single eye. Eyes 
dropped 12 in apart for early and 15 to 18 
in for main crop and heavy yielders. 


FERTILIZERS USED AND THEIR APPLICATION, 


Both muriate and sulphate of potash were 
broadcasted and harrowed in, sulphate giv- 
ing the better returns as to yield, and much 
better quality in potatoes. The acid phgs- 
phate was put on in two applications. Ni- 
trate of soda was applied first when plants 
were 2 in high, again when they had 
reached a hight of 12 in. A third applica- 
tion was made at time of setting. It was 
an exceptionally dry season and not so fa- 
vorable for the use of dry fertilizers and 
chemicals. On this plot nothing but the 
raw chemicals as noted above were used, 
though the amounts of chemicals used va- 
ried with each four rows across the piece. 

The first four rows were given at the 
rate of 150 Ibs nitrate of soda, 300 Ibs acid 
phospate and 100 Ibs potash per acre. 
Each succeeding four rows were given an 
increase of fertilizers until an amount had 
been applied equivalent to 400 lbs nitrate 
of soda, 650 Ibs acid phosphate and 300 Ibs 
potash (muriate or sulphate) per acre. 

The first four rows yielded at the rate 
of 90 bu per acre, the third four 210 bu, the 
sixth four 300 bu. The seventh and last 
plot of four rows to which fertilizers had 
been applied, at the rate of 400 lbs nitrate 
of soda, 650 Ibs acid phosphate and 300 Ibs 
potash, yielded at the rate of 305 bu. This 


last increase of 5 bu per acre 
did not pay for the _ difference in 
the amount of fertilizer applied over 
that used on plot 6 of .four rows. 


Plot No 8, on which had been used a stand- 
ard potato fertilizer, at the rate of 900 lbs 
per acre, yielded at the rate of 107 bu only. 
Other conditions were equal in every way. 


LIGHT APPLICATIONS ARE U N PROFITABLE. 


A light application of fertilizers of the 
concentrated, commercial type, say of from 
200 to 300 lbs per acre, on this crop does 
not pay unless the soil has been previously 
enriched by a heavy fall dressing of stable 
manure on greensward in good condition. 
I believe that many farmers condemn fer- 
tilizers of this type unjustly, after making 
this unwise use of them. So small an ap- 
plication is practically thrown away. 
Nor does it pay to go beyond a rea- 
sonable limit—say 1000 to 1200 lbs of any 
standard potato fertilizer on the market to- 
day. Such fertilizer should contain 4 per 
cent nitrogen (not ammonia), 9 per cent 
available phosphoric acid and 10 to 12 per 
cent potash. I, myself, should prefer to use 
the following: 350 Ibs nitrate of soda, 600 
_Ibs acid phosphate, 250 Ibs sulphate of pot- 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Do not mix and apply as is ordinarily 
done in the hill, but use each separately 
and feed to the plants as needed through 
the growing season. 

Separate trials convinced me 
two of the three chemicals essential to plant 
growth will bring a satisfactory crop of po- 


ash. 


that no 


tatoes to maturity. The food of the plant 
should be as carefully balanced as that of 
the growing child. Farmers would profit 
much by making plant foods a careful 
study. Most disastrous were the results 
caused by absence of nitrate of soda, next 
potash and lastly phosphoric acid. Another 
season I would add lime or magnesia, 

Plant deep, give level culture, and plenty. 
of it. Apply chemical fertilizers to good 
greensward, clover sod preferred, in suffi- 
cient quantities to pay. That is the secret 
of raising good crops of potatoes. Chemi- 
cal fertilizers raise clean, smooth potatoes 
of good eating and keeping qualities. I 
have never had a bushel of rotten potatoes 
in my cellar since making it a practice to 
use chemical fertilizers altogether on this 
crop, while neighbors have lost from a small 
percentage to nearly their whole crops 
grown on land heavily fertilized with stable 
manure. 





The Compost Heap—It is to be hoped that 
all farmers will soon adopt the habit of 
composting manures. This, if properly 
done, prevents almost entirely any waste, 
either in the way of manurial elements or 
humus. I begin my compost piles in early 
winter, putting into them barnyard ma- 
nure, leaves raked by the roadside, and all 
sorts of waste material, but above all else 
large quantities of coal ashes. These piles 
are allowed to accumulate for a full year, 
and then, after a thorough forking over and 
comminution, they are applied to the fields 
and gardens in Nov. All house waste runs 
into’'and is absorbed in one of these piles, 
while the liquid manure from the barn is 
disposed of in others.—[E. P. Powell, N Y. 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, 


For particulars see our pamphlets, ° 
We send them /ree, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Sharpen Your Mower Knives. 


and save time, labor and money. The best 
grinder made is Bolens Automatic Sickle 






attachment with each 
teed satisfactory or money back. 
Sent freight charges prepeaa 
anywhere east of ts. 
for. 85.00. Descriptive circular 
Agents Wanted. Write 


THE LUTHER OOMPAN Y, Port Washington, Wis. 











The Farmer 
Can Reduce Expenses 


of cultivation by the judicious 
use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


upon his land. This when prop 
erly applied, with other elements of 
plant a save, Se to largely in- 
crease the yie ay, or 

crops, without rtm Ah peee Prd gr 
labor. Our literatureand sist of dealere 
in or of Soda will be sent free on 
applicationto John A, Myers, 12-0 
John St., New York Gity. wml: 
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ARE always rich in 
_ ammonia and potash, 
and are, therefore, espe- 
cially adapted for Market 
Gardeners’ use, and give 


phenomenal results in 
growing large crops of 
superior quality Potatoes, 
Onions, Cabbages, Mel- 
ons, Squashes, and gen- 
eral market truck. 
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Principles of Surface Tillage--I. 


PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 
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It is the purpose of these articles to dis- 
cuss the various modes of shallow tillage, 
as contrasted with plowing, pointing out 
the objects sought and the underlying or 
controlling principles, for it is a matter of 
the greatest moment that these shall be 
clearly in the mind of those who direct the 
practice. 

SHALLOW TILLAGE TO WARM AND DRY THE SOIL. 

Early in spring most sofls are both too 
wet and too cold to permit either the most 
rapid development of plant food or the 
strongest and quickest germination. One 
of the chief objects of early tillage in the 
spring is to make the soll both drier and 
warmer. A soil too wet retards germina- 
tion, makes weak, sickly plants, lessens 
the rate of formation of nitric nitrogen 
in the soil and even causes the destruc- 
tion of a portion of what may be present 
by excluding the air or making the rate 
of change too slow. 

The shallow tillage which thoroughly 
prepares the seed bed makes the soil 
stirred warmer, drier and better ventilated 
and as a result of this the soil of a seed 
bed becomes richer. When _ the surface 
three or four inches of soil is pulverized 
and loosened the deeper soil moisture 
ceases to rise as rapidly into it, and ‘the 
exposure of a larger amount of surface to 
the air results in the soil becoming drier, 
and this is an important step toward mak- 
ing it warmer. The same amount of sun- 
shine which would raise the temperature 
of a pound of water one degree would 
make a pound of dry sand 10 degrees 
warmer, and this being true, the drier a 
soil becomes the less sunshine is required 
to raise its temperature. 

Besides the differemce in the capacity 
for heat between wet and dry soils, wet 
soils are kept cold by the evaporation of 
water from them. To evaporate one pound 
of water from the surface of a soil re- 
quires enough sunshine to raise the tem- 
perature of 100 lbs of water through 9.66 
degrees F, or 10 Ibs of water through 96.6 
degrees F. When the temperature of the 
body becomes too warm we perspire, that 
the heat required to evaporate the water 
may be removed from the body, and the 
temperature of the blood be cooled. Simi- 
larly an over-wet soil is necessarily a cold 
soil. 

Stirring the soil, too, such as occurs in 
forming a mellow seed bed, makes it 
warmer in the spring by making it so poor 
a conductor of heat that the sunshine is 
retained nearer the surface, rather than 
conveyed deeply into the ground where 
in the early spring it is not needed. By 
thus concentrating the warmth in the seed 
bed itself, much higher temperatures are 
secured early, strong, vigorous germina- 
tion produced and more nitric nitrogen de- 
veloped, just at the place where the young 
rootlets will find it ready for use as soon 
as the nourishment storea In the seed be- 
comes exhausted. The’ temperature of a 
thoroughly prepared seed bed may often 
become 10 to 20 degrees higher during the 
warm part of the day than it could have 
been if it had not been thus well fitted; 
and it should be*observed that it is not im- 
portant that the soil temperature shall be 
held up to that point at which germina- 
tion takes place most rapidly through even 
a large part of the 24 hours. If only the 
temperature is high during two or three 
hours each day, rapid and strong germina- 
tion will occur with many seeds. Indeed, 
it is true that some seéds germinate bet- 
ter with alternate medium and high tem- 
perature than they do where it is uni- 
formly high. 

SHALLOW EARLY TILLAGE TO SAVE MOISTURE. 

At the same time the farmer who thor- 
oughly prepares his seed bed, gets stronger 
germination and a richer soil in which the 
seeds may develop, is saving moistufe 
which can be used later in the season to 
great advantage. We have found that 


SOIL CULTURE 


when a clay loam not stirred was losing 


water at the rate of 21 in per 100 days, the’ 


same soil, mulched three inches deep, was 
losing only 7.8 in in the same time, and 
hence that the mulch was saving 13.2 in of 
rain per acre which could be used in crop 
production. 

One of the most important lessons which 
a farmer can learn is the fact that wet 
soils in the early spring, if not stirred, 
lose water much faster than after they 
become drier, and that if this drying of 
the surface is permitted to go too far, the 
texture of the soil will be very seriously 
injured. By letting a soil become too dry 
in spring you lose good tilth, valuable 
moisture and lessen the development of 
nitric nitrogen, without which crops starve. 

DISK HARROW FOR EARLY SPRING TILLAGE, 

For use on all heavy soils which have 
been plowed in the fall, and on corn and 
potato ground which is to be seeded to 
small grain in the spring, the disk harrow, 
represented in Fig 1, is one of the best 
tools. Its draft is heavy and for steady 
service demands three good horses, but this 
is because it does so much desirable work. 
If the draft were lighter the work done 
would be less desirable and it would not 
be so good a tool. Its pulverizing effect 
is very great and when lapped half, so as 
to leave the surface even, the results are 
nearly ideal. Care must be observed not 
to use the disk when the sail is too wet. 
For best results, a disk in good condition 
should not clog and when the soil is 
squeezed in the hand it should not form an 
adhesive ball, but one easily crumbled and 
falling apart. 

AT TIMES LOSS OF WATER SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 

It sometimes happens, when cold, wet, 
backward springs occur, that the nitrates 
have been washed from the surface soil 
into the second and third feet where young 
plants cannot use them at once. In such 
cases it may often be desirable to encour- 
age some loss of water by evaporation in 
order to bring back the nitrates where they 
will become available to the young plants. 
It is sometimes a serious mistake, even if 
the season is getting late, to hurry the 
planting at a time when the immediately 
available food has been washed too deeply 
below the surface, for seeds which germi- 
nate quickly and have but a small store of 
nourishment in themselves may starve or 
become weakened before the nitrates have 
had time to develop or be brought back 
to the surface. 

At such times, it may be desirable to har- 
row deeply in order to dry the soil quickly, 
and then roll to make the dry soil take up 
more moisture, and then harrow again, in 
this way forcing the water and plant food 
back to the surface where it is needed most. 
Keep always in mind that if more water 
falls on a field than is needed it is better 
to have this removed by evaporation at 
the surface than to pass away by percola- 


tion, for then the plant food dissolved in 
the water is retained and brought where 
it can be used to the greatest advantage, 
while if the water drains away the nitrates 
are lost. 





Layout of a Good Farmers’ Garden. 





Some valuable suggestions are made by 
Prof J. W. Lloyd of the Ill exper sta in 
Bulletin No 61, just issued. He begins with 
the proposition that the garden should be 
located near the house. Most vegetables 
si:ould be used as soon after gathered as 
possible. The garden will be most appre- 
ciated when it enters largely into the daily 
bilt of fare. The soil should be rich and 
in a high state of cultivation. The ground 
selected for tests reported in this bulletin 
was a half acre of black prairie ioam, nat- 
urally a little low, but thoroughly tile- 
drained and plowed the preceding fall. 
Farly in the spring, 20 loads of partially 
rotted manure were applied. On Apr 7, 
when the soil had become just dry enough 
to crumble readily without sticking to the 
hand, the land was plowed, disked and 
planked. Apr 9 it was harrowed and again 
planked. This treatment put the ground 
in excellent condition for the reception of 
the seed, without the use of a hand tool. 

The general form of the garden plot is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
also the amount of space devoted to each 
crop. Beginning at the east side of the 
garden, rows 8 ft apart running the entire 
length of the plot, were laid out by means 
of a marker. Three rows were marked at 
a time and the drills made by the runners 
were of just the right depth for the plant- 
ing of radish, beet, onion and other seeds. 
Where these small seeds were to be planted, 
the rows were made only 1% ft apart by 
straddling the marks made first. For 
planting asparagus roots and potatoes, fur- 
rows were opéned with a one-horse plow. 

The following vegetables were planted 
Apr 9; % row of asparagus, 1-6 row per- 
ennial onions, 1-6 row of horse-radish seed, 
1-6 row rhubarb, % row parsnips, 1-6 row 
parsley, 1-3 row salsify, % row onion seeds, 
20 ft cress, 1-6 row lettuce, % row spinach, 
¥% row extra early red onions, % row of Aus- 
tralian brown onions, % row early beets, 
% row early carrots, 1-3 row Nott’s Excel- 
sior peas, 1-3 row Hosford’s market garden 
peas, 1-3 row Improved Stratagem peas, 2 
rows early potatoes. All seeds were dropped 
ty hand. The smaller ones were covered 
by means of a rake and then the soil was 
firmed over them with the back of a hoe or 
the ball of the foot. 

Planting was resumed again May 1 as 
follows: One-half row late beets, % row 
late carrots, 85 Wakefield cabbage, 19 cau- 
liflower plants, 1-3 row head cabbage seed 
sown, % row Henderson bush lima beans, 
¥% row stringless green pod beans, 4 row 
Saddleback wax beans, 2-3 row Autumn 





THE DISK HARROW 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING 


King cabbage seed, 1-6 row spinach, 1-6 
row radishes—the spinach and radishes to 
be followed by cauliflower set later—one 
row left for tomatoes and peppers, % row 
mammoth white Cory sweet corn, % row 
Chicago Market sweet corn, 

On May 23 the unplanted area west of the 
15th row was harrowed and the remainder 
of the garden planted. Peppers and toma- 
toes were planted in four varieties in rows 
16 and 17 and the remainder of the garden 
from row 18 to 22 inclusive was devoted 
to vine crops. These rows were six feet 
apart and the hills six feet apart in the 
row for cucumbers, small squash and 
muskmelons and eight feet apart in the 
row for winter squash and watermelons, 
It may seem to some that an undue por- 
tion of the garden was planted to melons, 
but a melon patch to be worthy of the 
mame should be large enough to furnish 
all the melons the family and the hired 
men can eat dnd leave enough for the 
neighbors. 

As soon as the plants were up so that 
the rows could be easily seen, cultivation 
was started. A one-horse implement with 
marrow teeth was used and was found 
to be the best tool for working among 
small plants. The soil was stirred as often 
as necessary to keep the weeds in check 
and the top soil loose and open. Cultiva- 
tion was given as soon as the soil was 
sufficiently dry after each rain and was 
continued through the seasom Most of 
the vegetables in the garden were cultivat- 
ed as many as six times. Considerable 
hand hoeing was done between the narrow 
planted rows and about the plants, par- 
ticularly in the case of cabbages, tomatoes 
and melons. 

Late crops were planted about July 23 
after the early ones had been removéd. 
These consisted of % row celery, % row 
turnips, % row winter radishes, 4% row spin- 
ach, 4% row lettuce. String beans were 
planted in the space previously occupied 
by early planting of the same crop. The 
old vines were simply removed, the ground 
hoed over and the second lot of seed plant- 
ed. A furrow was opened with a one- 
horse plow for the celery plants. As they 
grew the furrow was gradually filled up 
by means of cultivator and hoe. When 
about a foot high they were earthed up 
for blanching. By the middle of Oct no 
further banking was necessary. 

The first products of the garden were 
gathered May 12 and from that time until 


Oct 17, when the first killing frost oc- 
curred, a supply of vegetables were 
brought in nearly every day. Most of 


the winter vegetables were harvested Oct 
16 and 17. All the vegetables included in 
the original planting, excepting the cauli- 
flower and winter squashes, gave satis- 
factory results. The season seemed to be 
too hot for cauliflower, and the bugs too 
active for the squashes. Estimating the 
cost of labor at prices ruling in the vicin- 
ity, the work on this garden cost $26. 
Counting retail value of the crop also at 
prices ruling in the neighborhood, a total 
value from the one-half acre was $84. The 
net profit therefore was $58, and if the cost 
of seed and plants and imsecticides is in- 
cluded, the balance is reduced to $52. Cer- 
tainly no other half acre on the farm will 
give better returns. 





Sheep Need Pure Water at all times. 


ARRANGEMENT OF GARDEN 


Growing Early Tomatoes. 
A. BRACKETT, MINNESOTA. 





The seed was sown in the greenhouse the 
middle of Feb and after having been trans- 
planted two or three times to insure good, 
stocky plants, they were planted outside 
about the middle of May. I planted some 
the latter part of April and it happened 
there was no frost to kill them, but as a 
general thing it is better to wait until aftec 
the middle of May. For the tomato patch 
I selected a south slope bordering on a 
small lake. The vapors arising from the 
lake during frosty nights tend to keep the 
frost from collecting on the plants, and 
consequently an earlier crop is secured, 
which will bring a remarkably high price 
—$6 or more per bu. 

Very little fertilizer was used on the 
ground which comprised three-fourths vf 
an acre of timber soil, having been culti- 
vated enly two years. The varieties pro- 
ducing large vines were planted in rows 5 
ft apart and 3 ft in the row. Dwarf Cham- 
pion was planted 3x4 ft. I consider this the 
best variety for general crop and have 
grown it for the past six years. From the 
three-fourths of an acre I sold $169.97 worth 
of tomatoes, and the total expense was 
$39.63, leaving a profit of $130.34. 





Natural vs Artificial Fertilization. 


R. M. WINANS, OHIO. 





A truck gardener in 
it would be advisable for him to use 
commercial fertilizers on his land when 
he can get all the horse manure that 
he can use near by for 25c per two- 
borse load, of from one and a half to two 
tons. Most decidedly not. 

Regarding the query as to special fer- 


Ill inquires if 


tilization; an exception can often be prof-— 


itably made in the use of some quickly 
soluble and immediately available carrier 
cf one or more of the elements to properly 
balance a manurial ration or to secure some 
especially desired growth. If this garden- 
er will plow under every year,ali the well- 
rotted horse manure, and even fresh ma- 
nure for some crops, that a heavy break- 
ing plow will turn well, he will have very. 
little practical use for any complete vege- 
table fertilizers of the artificial sort. It 
would be pure folly to pay from $40 to 50 
per ton for chemical vegetable fertilizers 
when he has an abundant supply of the 
natural manure, for which the commer- 
cial article is only a partial substitute at 
best. 

An application of air-slaked lime in the 
fall on land annually treated with liberal 
quantities of rich animal manure, with 
a moderate dressing of lime again in the 
spring, just after plowing, will assist in 
hastening nitrification and so obtain the 
benefit of quickly available plant food from 
the accumulated stores of inert or reverted 
fertility in the soil supplied by the ma- 
nure, at a time when the plants most need 
such active food, as well as sweetening the 
mass of humus continually added to the 
land. 

It has been quite conclusively proven in 
actual operations that with nearly ali gar- 
den crops on nearly all classes of soil, a 
geod quality of well-rotted natural ma- 
nure, when applied in ample amounts, is 
the best vegetable growing fertilizer that 
we can get,—the market gardener’s fer- 
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tilizer par excellence. It is the form of 
fertility upon which the grower is rea- 
sonably safe in placing his reliance for erop 
producing power one year with another, 
with the minimum per cent of disappoint- 
ments. But, with the increasing demands 
for additional supplies of fertility made by 
our hard-worked soils, the supply becomes 
more generally inadequate, and it is to be 
regretted that we are forced year by year 
to depend more entirely upon some arti- 
— means for the maintenance of fer- 
ti'ity. 

Artificial manures or commercial fertil- 
izers when judiciously bought, correctly 
combined to meet the needs of the crop 
grown, and then properly and intelligently 
applied, are a practical investment for the 
commercial grower, enabling him to secure 
earlier maturity, increased yields and to 
add a finish, crispness and flavor to his 
small fruits and vegetables that well re- 
pay him for a generous outlay. Do not 
fail, however, to make the best possible 
use of all available natural manures, be- 
fore buying chemicals. Carelessly wasting 
a dollar’s worth of natural manures that 
must be replaced by commercial fertilizers 
is simply throwing that dollar away. 





Convenient Corn Marker. 


The implement shown in the illustration 
will mark two rows at a time, and make 
them distinct, no matter how rough the 
ground may be. The construction is read- 
ily shown in the accompanying illustration. 














CORN MARKER WITH GUIDE. 


The guide, c, is so arranged that it can be 
reversed on turning, by simply throwing 
it over to the other side. It is bolted to 
the block, r, and being in front of a, is held 
in place; e is a round iron and springs 
readily if it comes in contact .with a clod 
or stump. This arrangement for attach- 
ing the guide is much better than using a 
chain. 


Mixed Grain for Fodders—The result of 
the series of co-operative experiments in 
Ont last season was to place a mixture of 
oats, peas and vetches first in point of yield, 
with an average of almost 9% tons per acre. 
Cats and vetches gave nearly 8% tons, and 
outs and peas eight tons. While the low- 
est in point of yield, the latter was placed 
first in the matter of quality, with 100 
pcints, while 88 points were given to oats, 
peas and vetches, and only 38 to oats and 
veiches. The hairy vetch gave an average 
yield of a iittle over 8% tons, the grass 
pea eight tons and the common vetch 7% 
tons. The Dwarf Essex rape and Marrow- 
stem kale yielded 12.8 tons per acre. 





Orchard Grass grows in greatest perfec- 
tion in this section of the country. The 
principal part of the orchard grass. seed 
grown for market is raised in this part of 
southern Ind. It also makes the very best 
of permanent pastures, not excepting blue 
grass, which also grows here in perfection. 
Orchard grass will produce about twice as 
much pasturage as blue grass, comes on 
two weeks earlier in spring and affords 
good pasture all winter when there is no 
snow on the ground, or it isn’t too soft and 
muddy to turn stock in fields. —([W. W. 
Stevens, Washington Co, Ind. 





The Five Best Strawberries for J. H. 
Hale of Ct are Excelsior, Haverland, Clyde, 
Splendid an Crescent. 
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New Competitors in Cotton. 


The rapid increase in cotton culture in 
Egypt will be vastiy added to when the 
tremendous dam across the lower Nile is 
completed. Another factor of growing im- 
rortance in the world’s cotton trade is the 
rapid development of cotton culture in 
Transcaspia. That vast region, called Tur- 
kestan on the old maps, is now dominated 
by Russia, from the Caspian sea on the 
west to China on the east. The ancient ir- 
rigation works which, under Tamerlane 
(about A D 1400) rendered large tracts so 
fertile that their productiveness still lin- 
gers in song or story, are being restored by 
the Russians. ; 

Every effort is being made to encourage 
cotton culture in these fertile and semi- 
tropic regions. Russia imposes a high tar- 
iff against cotton, and “it is a remarkable 
fact that the market price of cotton is high- 
erin Transcaspia than at Manchester, Eng.” 
The cost of production is much less than 
in the U S, owing to labor being far cheaper 
than our negro help. Low freight rates are 
made on cotton to the mills in European 
Russia over the govt railways. In '9%, the 
Transcaspia railroad carried 60,000 tons of 
cotton into Russia proper, which increased 
to 81,000 tons in '97, and to fully 100,000 tons 
in ’98. At four bales to the ton, it thus ap- 
pears that in ’98 Transcaspian cotton dis- 
piaced 400,000 bales of American cotton 
from the markets of Russia, whereas so 
late as *93 no cotton had reached Russian 
mills from that source. 

During the Russian calendar year "99, ac- 
cording to figures furnished us by Frank 
H. Hitchcock of the dept of agri, 369,000,000 
Ibs, approximately 740,000 bales raw cot- 
ton, were imported into European Russia 
from all countries. Like imports in ’00 were 
at the rate of 844,000 bales for the year. 
Stated roundly, Russia is buying raw cot- 
ton to the extent of $3,000,000 monthly, in- 
cluding that from Turkestan and from for- 
eign countries, the proportion from Russian 
provinces increasing rapidly the past few 
years, as stated above. 

Russia buys raw cotton where it can be 
obtained the cheapest. The U S enjoys a 
good trade with that country, but this 
might well be enlarged. Russia exacts a 
@duty of $4.50 per 100 Ibs upon foreign cot- 
ton entering her ports. Shipments from the 
U 8S to Russia are 100,000 to 300,000 bales an- 
nually, representing a value of three to five 
million dollars. The total U S exports of 
raw cotton direct to Russia in the fiscal 
year "99 were 340,592 bales, compared with 
161,265 bales in °98 and 82,933 bales in ’97. In 
the fiscal year ‘00, total U S exports to 
“oiher Europe,” including Russia, and ex- 
clusive of France and Germany, were 1,076,- 
000 bales, or substantially as one and two 
years earlier. No doubt more or less Amer- 
ican cotton is reshipped into Russia from 
German ports, which does not figure in ex- 
ports direct. 

The accompanying table shows, in second 
ecclumn, Russia’s annual purchases of raw 
cotton in foreign countries. The remaining 
figures show our own crop and exports to 
all countries. 

TOTAL IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON INTO RUSSIA, 
{In bales of 500 Ibs.] 


: U 8 cotton—, Ex: 
Bales “Crop Exports R25 





1900 .......+.-.0422,000 010.0 c4.4 = 
1899 ........+2- 739,000 9.4 6.1 65 
1898 ........... 863,000 11.3 7.3 64 
eee 712,000 11.2 1m 68 
eee 662,000 8.8 6.0 69 
ees cdhs neue 588,000 7.1 4.6 65 
18$4 . - 862,000 9.8 6.7 68 
ae 595,000 7.6 5.2 63 
aa? 725,000 6.7 4.4 66 
ae. - 612,000 9.0 5.9 66 
SEED oc ccccsccee Sanee 7.3 4.9 67 
SAshiececesn 766,000 6.9 4.7 68 
a Half year to June 30, ’00. 


b Estimated. 

e Sept 1, 00, to Mar 1, ’01. 

In his testimony last summer before the 
Us industrial commission, Mr Hitchcock 
expressed the belief that our cotton trade 
with Russia is hampered to some extent 
by poor packing and baling. He also al- 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


lvded to the increasing competition from 
cutton grown in southern Russian prov- 
inces from seed originally secured in this 
country. The latest cotton crop of central 
Asia was generally good, and secured from 
a materially increased area under this sta- 
ple. No doubt a tariff war between the 
U S and Russia, as is now threatened, 
would further serve to interfere with our 
exports of the raw staple. 

The normal area of India under cotton 
is something over 14,000,000 acres; that of 
the crop year ’00-’01 is estimated at 13,325,- 
000 acres with a probable yield of 1,442,000 
bales of 400 lbs each, according to figures 
sent out by the govt of British India. 





The Trade’s View of Maple Prices— 
Beyond a certain figure maple -sweets are 
considered too high to meet popular con- 
sumption. What is that point in a jobbing 
way? There is considerable uniformity of 
opinion regarding this in the various lead- 
ing market centers. In Boston, e g, the 
opinion of the trade is that in order to 
insure wide sale syrup should not go much 
above 75c per gal in a jobbing way, and 
sugar in bricks or pails 9c per lb. This 
is substantially true of New York city, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Detroit, etc, although 
the trade generally expects to be able to 





Spring Poultry. 


Experience in Feeding Young Chicks. 





I have for the last few years used a chick 
feed, feeding it until the birds are several 
weeks or two months old. I have found it 
the cheapest and most perfect feed on the 
market and since using it have raised at 
leust a third more _ stock.—[George W. 
Brown, Ouachita Co, Ark. 

I feed the young chicks the first few days 
on bread soaked in milk, then cracked corn 
and wheat.—[F. W. Trask, Lincoln Co, Me. 

For feeding little chicks I use millet seed 
and find it superior to any feed I ever tried. 
Chicks will do well on this seed for at least 
three weeks and grow faster than on any- 
thing I have ever tried.—[J. M. Buckles, 
Logan Co, Il. 

The first. 10 days I feed them on bread 
crumbs, after dipping the bread in milk to 
mecisten it. After that I feed them on 
coarse corn meal moistened, but not very 
wet, until they are old enough to eat 
cracked grain. All the time they have 
plenty of fresh water to drink.—[Mrs L. I. 
Clark, Erie Co, N Y. 

My method of raising chickens is to feed 
them any and all kinds of grain and veg- 








RED DANISH COW, A FAMOUS PRIZE WINNER—Sce Page 402. 


sell sugar In a good season up to 10c. Chi- 
cago is a hard market, owing largely to the 
sharp competition of adulterated goods. The 
figures named are a reflection of the general 
sentiment relative to a quick market for 
maple products. Not infrequently some- 
what better prices can be realized without 
difficulty. 

Mexican Competition with western and 
southern truck growers is a possibility. A 
St Louis commission firm is reported to 
have contracted for the immediate ship- 
ment of 100 carloads tomatoes and other 
early vegetables from points in Mex. Im- 
ports of vegetables of this character must 
pay a duty of 25% ad valorem. Potatoes 
pay a specific duty of 25c per bu, onions 
40c, beans 45c, cabbages 3c each, etc. 


Earm Prices in Manila—The following 
were retail prices in Manila Apr 1, ’00, reck- 
oned in gold: European cheese, 371%4c per 'b; 
fresh eggs, Z6c per doz; bananas, 4c per doz; 
dried apples and peaches, 25c per Ib; or- 
anges, 5c per doz; lard, 15@18c per Ib; live 
chickens and ducks, 25c each; fresh mutton 
and pork, 20c per Ib; live turkeys, $3 each; 
fresh milk, 20c per qt; brown sugar, 5@7%4c 
rer Ib; tobacco, 10@25c per Ib; potatoes, 5c 
per Ib (at the rate of $3 per bu). 


etables. I give oats to make bone, wheat 
for feathers, corn, buckwheat and green 
foods to fatten.—[D. C. Wells, Indiana Co, 
Pa. 

I never feed the chicks until they are 24 
hours old, and I sometimes think that is 
too soon. The first feed is dry rolled oats 
and bread crumbs. Then I feed mostly 
corn chop. I never feed warm mashes to 
the chicks or old hens. The laying hens 
I feed oats and screenings in the morning, 
screenings for dinner and corn at night, 
with plenty of good water and exercise.—[F, 
W. Silloway, Macoupin Co, Ill. 

I feed young chicks on chick manna for 
the first two weeks, and give them milk 
to drink instead of water. I don’t lose any 
by feeding in this way.—[Augustus 5S. 
Voorhees, Monmouth Co, N J. 

The young chicks are fed corn bread for 
two or three weeks, then scraps of bread 
from the table and corn meal mixed with 
hot water, with plenty of pepper in it. I 
have good luck with them. I keep from 45 
to 60 hens and have Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Partridge Cochins, which to my 
nction are the two best breeds for the, 
fermer. I pen one of the breeds in the 
spring, so have full blood fowls all the 
time and sell a good many eggs for hatch-, 
ing.—[D. B. Stewart, Coles Co, Tl. 














Canadian Poultry in England. 





Turkeys were the first kind of poultry 
to be exported from Canada to England. 
Ten years ago the first attempts were made 
and were financial failures, owing to im- 
preper packing and ‘poor shipping facili- 
ties. It is only within the past three years 
that cold storage has been provided on 
most ships and better methods-of packing 
have been employed. The birds are now 
delivered alive on specified dates at the 
iniportant centers, such as Toronto and 
Montreal. Then they are killed and plucked 
anc hung up for 24 hours in cold cham- 
bers. At the end of that time each bird 
is separately wrapped in parchment pa- 
per, and they are packed 12 in a case. The 
cases are conveyed by train to ports of ex- 
port and placed in cold-air chambers on 
board ship. Cold air is pumped into the 
chambers by day and night, and the tem- 
perature is maintained just above freezing 
point. ‘The birds are never frozen, but kept 
in'a chilled state. 

At present, the season for Canadian tur- 
kcys in England commences a week before 
Christmas and continues until the middle 
of Jan, or about a month all together. The 
birds are rather larger than the English 
birds, ranging from about 8 to 30 lbs in 
weight. The breed is that of the American 
Brorze, but as the trade develops smaller 
birds will be cultivated, and then Cana- 
dian turkeys may be expected in the mar- 
ket all through the English season, which 
commences at the beginning of Dec and 
continues until the end of March. Dur- 
ing the month this season it is estimated 
that at least 300,000 Canadian turkeys were 
Shipped to England. 

The past season has been the first in 
which any marked success has been made 
in exporting chickens. The season for these 
lasts from Oct to March, and the_ birds 
which have been sent abroad have been 
cor:sidered almost equal to English fowls. 
Twenty-four birds were packed in a case 
in the same manner as turkeys. The sea- 
son for ducks lasts but a fortnight, so there 
is not likely to be much development in 
the trade for them. Geese have been ex- 
ported successfully, but have not met with 
much favor, owing to their smaller size than 
either English, Irish or French birds. If 
size and quality are improved and main- 
tained by Canadian farmers, the trade in 
them is likely to become large. 








Systematic Care Pays—By using the 
American Agriculturist poultry record book 
I have found added interest in keeping poul- 
try and an inclination to keep good fowls. 
By keeping the record I have had better 
success, both in hatching and raising, thus 
helping financially. The tendency of the 
times is to raise: more and better poultry 
and by keeping a record one knows exactly 
what he is doing. In the morning I feed 
table scraps and oats. No more then until 
night, when corn on the ear is given. I 
see that they have plenty at night, but 
through the day keep them hungry. There 
is no better or cheaper food than corn, if 
plenty of exercise is given. To secure this 
don’t feed shelled corn, but break the ears 
in two. Scatter oats in straw and let the 
fowls scratch over thé refuse piles.—[F. E. 
Townsend, Osceola Co, Ia. 





Food for Bees—When the weather is 
warm enough for bees to fly, give them 
some finely ground corn meal, wheat or 
rye canaille, or the finer parts of sifted 
ground oats. Place in shallow pans, one to 
every four or five colonies, and do not put 
feed over % in deep. Avoid giving grain 
too finely ground like pure flour, as it would, 
be liable to smother them.—[Fred O. Sibley, 





' For Boys and Girls in the poultry con- 
test, there is offered a good opportunity 
te make a’start with thoroughbred poultry. 
The special prizes of eggs and pairs of poul- 
try and pigeons offered by George W. Tar- 
bell of N H should give several boys and 
girls a start which can be made the foun- 
_dation of a successful business. ° 


7 =e missed. 
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\height, any width of oy (rm | 
fOur wheels are either direct or 
staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKING DOWN. 
0 dryiag out, No resetting tires. Cheap 

for cata 

because they endure,” Sead for cal 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Box 86 Quincy, ilis. 
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INCUBATORS 


ey [= Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
i ee most durable, cheapest first-class 

—— hatcher. Money Bees if not positively 
as represented. Circular free; cata- 
logue 6c. GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, Tl. 






























the most scientific system o' 

ventiiation. The Pineland Brood- 

er absolutely the best. Our ; 
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taloguo mailed fre 

Pineland lncubator &Brooder Co.,Box {| Jamesburg,N.J. 
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You Want the Best, 


IOWA HOT 
AIR iNCUBATORS 


Give best results. - Simple 
to operate. They axe round 
like a hen’s nest. Will run 
themselves. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-163. Des. Moines, Ia, 


fRo0N AT THE TOP. =r 


room 
— we have issued not an ordinary catalogue but the 


Otn Century Poultry Book. 


aes latest and ar thought on ee 
try _—— from the e; rough 

Tec the market. No subject 
written a ractical experience, 
The world renowned Reliable Incu- 
bators and Bresters, used all over the U. S. and in 51 foreign 
countries, receive rved attention. Book mailed 1” Onis for 10c, 


RELIABLE INC. & & BROODER CO., Box Bel Quincy, lil. 


250 Poultry Pictures 


ii as every phase of poultryrais: 
ee es of matter telling } 4 > wheat a 
what. That and much more is in our **Profite 
able Poultry Keeping in allits Branches.” 
Tells also about the warranted for 10 years 
Cyphers Incubator, which is g dto 
outhatch any other incubator, or money re= 
— k for 10c in a 
Address nearest office. Ask for book 63 
; OYPRERS INOUBATOR O60, 
Boston, Mass, Wayland,N.Y.  Chicage, IL 




































200-Egg Incubator 
| for $12,00 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

a fyi for catalogue to-day, 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lll. 
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of BEE CULTURE. 


pe — ee on bees. 466 pages and 406illus- 
very phase of the =, a 

my ate, Price $1.20, Circulars 

copy of our semi-monthly magazine, Gleanings 

in Bee Culture, free if you men‘ion this paper. 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY. Medina, 0. 


# Fr s a 0 | EY is easily and amg | doubled by 
feeding Green Out Bone. 
Makeshenslay winter andsummer, The best and chea 
way ved yy it is with MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTE &. 
Cut hard, soft bones, oon — and turn easy 

ing Feed Trays, Granite Crystal Grit, &c. Send for free 


Catalogue. P, W. MANN CO. Boa 10, Milford, Mass. 
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Harrows wheel, 


YANKEE 

100-page CATALOGUE mailed free. Over 
500 illustrations. Tells every thing that you 
want to know about farming. Most complete 
book of the kind published Send postal today. 
Special inducements to first customer in every 
town. New England’s greatest Agricultural 
Tool and Seed House, ur oss BROS, Front 
Street, WORCESTER, Ma 
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DIRECT 70 rou. _ 


Now only $6.25. 

$ other tog of Weeders}16 tooth complete as se =} 
es low as 85. 18 “ ~ 2 
Disk Hastoue 20 “ . 
Spike Tooth Harro cert, $10. ‘” 
Cultivators, — 16 tooth cme lin “ 65 
Land Rollers 18 7.65 
All kinds of J cultural “ “ 8.25 
Implements, Vehicles, Har-' Standard st length 
ness, etc., at money saving Spring. Harrow Teeth each. 

ri a tone od dozen. 


prices. 
ths asking. Ww 
CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., Dept. 15, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Freeport, UL 
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BLAIRSVILLE INCUBATORS 


form Homer City, have been imitated 
by many but equaled by none, They are 
simple, safe, easy 


to operate a pe tay 


Blairsville i Incubator Co.. 
103 y Pe St.. « «= Blairsville, Pa. 











INCUBATORS FROM $5.00 UP. 
BROODERS FROM $3.80 UP. 
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L. A. BANTA, Ligonier,Ind. 
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396 (8) 
Pruning Fruit Trees—I. 


The main object of pruning fruit trees is 
to secure better fruit. Thinning out the 
head so as to let in sun and air and to 
permit more thorough spraying are neces- 
sary to the growth of better fruit. The 














APPLE TREE SET TWO YEARS. 


removal of dead and broken limbs is de- 
signed to prolong the growth, health and 
usefulness of the tree. The- subject of 
pruning may be considered under two 
heads, namely, pruning young trees to in- 
duce a desired formation of head, and 
pruning bearing trees. 


IN PRUNING YOUNG TREES 
before setting, the root and top should be 
evenly balanced. As the tree comes from 
the nursery, the roots are more or less 
mutilated and destroyed, while the head is 
perfect. The roots should be kept intact 
as far as possible and only for some locali- 
ties and conditions of soil should they be 
pruned closely to the tap root. The expe- 
rience of practical fruit growers and the 





APPLE TRBE AS PRUNED FOR PLANTING, 


results of careful experiments have shown 
that the best results are obtained by leav- 
ing the main roots from 6 to 8 in long. All 
broken ends should be cut with a sharp 
knife, starting the cut from the under side 


and holding the knife in such a manner 
that the cut surface of the root will rest 
flat upon the soil. All small fibrous roots 
had best be removed, as they have undoubt- 
edly dried out and are dead. 


BALANCE BETWEEN TOP AND ROOT. 


The top should be cut back to balance 
the root. At the same time, the pruning 
of the future head should be started. Peach 
trees should be pruned to a single stalk 
and cut off at the hight desired to start 
the head which will vary from 15 to 30 in. 
A few buds must be left on the side 
branches if there is none on the trunk. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
manner of pruning, both root and top; a, is 
the peach tree as received from the nur- 
sery, b, as prepared for planting. 

Young apple trees are pruned somewhat 
similar to peaches, except that more top 
is left. The head should be started from 
4 to 5 ft from the ground and three main 
branches left to form it. Great care should 
be taken not to leave these branches op- 
pesite one another, but distributed along 
the trunk from 6 to 8 in apart. If left op- 
posite they will form a crotch, which in 
time is apt to split down from the weight 
of fruit or snow, and the tree may be en- 





PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


ries, standard pears and apples do not need 
as much. All pruning for the first few 
years should be done with a sharp knife. 
In cutting back, a somewhat slanting cut 
shculd be made within half an inch of the 
buc, and the last bud should usually be 
left on the outer side of the limb in order 
to throw the growth away from the cen- 
ter. Twigs taken off from the main limb 
srould be cut close. 


SUMMER PRUNING FOR VIGOROUS GROWERS. 

On strong land plum trees, especially the 
Japanese varieties, make a very rank and 
long growth, often as much as 3 or 4 ft 
in a single season. Unless vigorous, sys- 
tematic pruning is followed, a tree will get 
Beyond all control in a few years. A com- 
mor plan is to cut back one-half to two- 
thirds of the previous season’s growth 
scme time in the winter or spring, either 
before or after the buds swell. If delayed 
until after the blossoming period, a partial 
thinning may be accomplished at the same 
time, and where the setting of fruit is 
light, some of the plums can be saved. 

Apple trees are sometimes purposely 
headed low so that the branches will shade 
the trunk, as illustrated. This is quite im- 
portant through the west and southwest, 





AN APPLE TREE TEN YEARS FROM PLANTING 


tirely ruined thereby. Other fruit trees 
are pruned practically the same. In the 
iliustration of the small apple tree, b shows 
it as received from the nursery. The top 
to be pruned, or the limbs to be cut off, 
are marked at a. C shows the tree pruned 
ready for setting. 
SHAPING THE YOUNG ORCHARD: 

The after pruning of the young orchard 
is simple. The only pruning required the 
sccond spring from setting is to take out 
some of the smaller: interlacing branches 
and possibly to cut back the leading 
branches a little, if they have made a vig- 
orous growth. Too much cutting back is 
not necessary, as the aim should be to se- 
cure a well-formed, spreading head. After 
the second year the ‘previous year’s growth 
may be cut back from one-fourth to two- 
thirds, depending on the growth and va- 
riety of the tree. 

Plums, peaches and dwarf pears will 
stand a very vigorous pruning, while cher- 


where the late winter sun often causes 
sunscald of the body. The heavy lines 
across some of the limbs show where they 
should be cut off. The same tree 10 years 
after planting is also shown. This has a 
well-balanced head, of suitable spread. 
The first glance would indicate too many 
branches, but the tree, if seen in the or- 
chard, would show none too many. 





Grass Seeding Experience—I have been 
using a grass seeding machine for several 
years and can sow about 10 acres a day. 
I favor putting on my seed in the spring of 
the year. From 4 to 8 qts per acre of time 
othy is sufficient. When I bought my ma- 
chine it cost me $8. The same kind can 
now be secured for $2.50. The machine 
makes it possible to deposit the seed even- 
ly and do it faster than by hand. I sow 
timothy about Mar 1 and clover Apr 1, or 
a little later, depending upon the season.-- 
{Frederick Haupert, Sr, Indiana. 








Conditions Affecting Fruitfulness. 


PROF E. S. GOFF, UNIV OF WISCONSIN, 





I shall attempt to. show that there is a 
definite relation between growth and flower 
formation in our fruit trees. If I can do 
this, it must follow as a corollary *that we 
can control flower formation to the same 
extent that we can control growth, and 
a rift appears in the clouds at once, for 
most of cur fruit growers feel competent 
to control the growth of their fruit trees 
pretty well. 

My first proposition is, that during the 
Warm season, the causes that favor growth 
are opposed to flower formation, and vice 
versa. As evidence of the truth of this 
statement I submit four reasons: 

1st. While growth is most active, flower 
formation is at ae standstill, and when 
growth ceases, flower formation begins. 
This is true not only of perennial plants, 
but of most biennial and annual ones as 
well. In Indian corn, for example, growth 








PEACH TREE PRUNED AND UNPRUNBED. 


is rapid from the time the plants are well 
started until the tassel forms, then growth 
ceases and the flowers form. The same is 
true in tobacco, in the grains and grasses 
and in most strictly annual garden plants 
and weeds. It is also true in biennial 
plants, as the beet, carrot, cabbage, and 
we now know that it is true in our fruit 
trees also. 

2d. An artificial check to growth causes 
the formation of flowers. It has long been 
known- that pinching the tips of growing 
shoots of fruit trees early in the season 
often causes the formation of flowers. 
Root pruning will do the same. The flor- 
ist causes his plants to bloom by drying 
them off, or allowing them to bécome pot- 
bound. All of these operations check 
growth. Flowers form then, when growth 
ceases, provided the weather remains warm 
enough. It does not seem to matter much 
what causes the growth*to cease. It may 
be from the direct act of the cultivator, 
it may be from weather conditions, or it 
may be from simple heredity. In all cases 
the flowers form provided the weather is 
sufficiently warm, and provided the plant is 
old enough to flower. 

3d. The percentage of buds that form 
flowers in any given part of the tree is 
inversely in proportion to the amount of 
growth in that part. On the very short 
branches commonly called fruit spurs, all 
or nearly all of the buds form flowers. As 
the annual growth becomes longer, the pro- 
portion of buds that form flowers is less; 


FRUIT GROWING PRINCIPLES 


There 
Are 2400 


Disorders incident to the human frame, of 
which a majority are caused or promoted 
by impure blood. 

The remedy is simple. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That this medicine radically and effect- 
ively purifies the blood is known to every 
druggist, known to hundreds of thousands 
of people who themselves or by their 
friends have experienced its curative 
powers. 

The worst cases of scrofula, the most 
agonizing sufferings from salt rheum and 
other virulent blood diseases, are con- 
quered by it, while those cured of boils, 
pimples, dyspeptic and bilious symptoms 
and that-tired feeling are numbered by 
millions. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will do you good. Begin to take it to-day. 








OUR FRUIT TREES GROW. 


We have thousands of all the best varieties of 
APPLES &c., PEARS 9c., 
PEACHES 4c., etc. wocwasereyes money, Hand- 
some illustrated catalogue FREE. Send for it to-day. 
HIGHLAND NurRsErRy Co,, Dept. J Rochester, N.Y. 





Speltz Startled the 
ey World 


in 1900; 
it will capture every 


m heart in 1901, withits 

8 80 bu. of grain and 4 
tons of hay, equal to 
Timothy, aed acre. 

» Get the genuine,buy of 
& Salzer, the introducer. 


Combination Corn 

' yagi} -& one pe | greatest 

= ° e century. 

206 It is carly and an enor- 

mously, fabulously big yielder, a sort bound 
to revolutionize corn growing. 


Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 


The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable seed 
that they never fail. They sprout, grow an 
roduce. They are of such high vitality they 
augh at droughts, rains and the elements, 
g lst prizes every where. We w t this. 


For 14 Gents and This Notice 


we send 7 packages of rare, choice, fine, splen- 
did vegetable novelties and 3 packages of 
brilliantly beautiful flower seeds, all worth ¢1, 
and our big catalog for only 14c and this 
Notice, in order to gain 250,000 new customers 
in 1901, er for 10c, 10 rare farm seed sampl 
fully worth 810.00 to get a 
>. and ourgreat catalogue. 


JOHN A. SALZER 
fe SEED co. A 
4 LAGROSSE, WIS. 








Farmer 
and Gardener 


Both uphold ourseeds because they're 
sure of getting exactly what they pay 
for, Ourthree guarantees make 


Gregory Seeds 


8s sure an investment as rnment 
bonds. Write for new catalogue. Free. 


J. J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





























THE “ HARDIE ” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, — in 
construction and moderate in price. 
DON’T BUY A PUMP until you 
have sent for our catalogue and 
treatise on diseases of fruits, ete., 
sent FREE. 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 


EVERGR 
+ redken, emaate 








to $10 I Great 
from. aries os once stay free Catalogue 
Sheet. Local Agents wanted, 


. Hill, Syn, Dundee, lil. 
‘ in TT ITE SV 


Fruit Packages 
For BERRIES, 


PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 


illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Large, transplanted plants, well hardened, 
will stand freezing weather. Early Jersey 
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on the longest growths of rapid growing 
trees we find fewest flower buds. 

4th. The more times the current of sap 
is diverted by branching, the shorter be- 
comes the growth and the more likely are 
the buds to form flowers. Flowers rarely 
form directly on the main: shoots of our 
fruit trees. They often form on the first 
branch from a main shoot, especially in 
the stone fruits. In the apple and pear we 
are more sure to find them removed two 
or more times by branching from the main 
shoots. 

AS SPRING ADVANCES. 

When the weather becomes warm, the 
buds are in the best possible condition for 
growth, being gorged with water them- 
selves, and attached to branches that are 
also gorged. The raising of the tempera- 
ture of this water causes it to expand, and 
So increases the pressure. The roots, too, 
are in a soil that is often nearly saturated 
with water. But as the leaves unfold and 
the weather becomes warmer active evapor- 
ation, is resumed and the water supply in 
the wood is rapidly depleted. The roots are 
still absorbing, it is true, but they are un- 
able to keep up with increasing evapora- 
tion. Especially in large trees, the distance 
from the root tips, where the water is ab- 
sorbed, to the leaves, where it is evaporat- 
ed, is so long and the water has to pass 
through so many angles in its tortuous 
passage that it cannot reach the leaves 
fast enough to make good the loss from 
evaporation, and to supply the forming 
cells for any longer time, hence the growth 
rapidly declines, and generally comes to a 
standstill before midsummer. Then follows 
the flower forming season. As growth 
declines the sap becomes more concentrated, 
and more stocked with prepared food, 
which appears to be the necessary condi- 
tion for forming flowers. 

A surplus of water in the tree results in 
growth, a surplus of prepared food results 
in flower formation. 

Now that we are prepared for it, the 
practical corollary to these propositions 
comes without calling. If we provide the 
conditions for healthful growth and then 
hold this growth in moderate subjection 
by wise treatment, we shall have a normal 
and regular formation of flowers and fruit. 
We must not fly to the opposite extreme 
and conclude that because growth is op- 
posed to flower formation, therefore all 
growth must be suppressed. Normal 
growth is absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the tree, for we must remem- 
ber that the same bud can blossom but 
once. If our tree is to increase in pro- 
ductive power, it is imperative that the 
crop of new buds shall be larger than that 
lof the buds that blossom. If we have 
‘normal growth, pniformly distributed over 
the tree, the flower formation will take care 
of itself. 


PUTTING PRINCIPLES INTO PRACTICE. 


Choose a location that is well drained, 
for excessive water in the soil tends to 
excessive and prolonged growth. Choose a 
lecation that is freely exposed to cool 
breezes in summer, for excessive heat 
tends to excessive growth. Do not these 
recommendations correspond with the 
teachings of experience? 

Fertilize the soil sufficiently to provide 
all the “needed requirements of plant 
growth, but in our climate, carefully avoid 
excessive nitrogen. Wood ashes, applied in 
early spring, supplemented by a nitrogen- 
forming cover crop; will generally be best, 
where the ashes are to be had. Where 
farm manures must be used, choose those 
of moderate richness, have them weil de- 
cemposed and apply them early in the 
spring, that they may be available for the 
carly growth. Cultivate the ground early 
in the season, to favor the growth period. 
Sow a cover crop at or before midsummer 
to prevent the second growth in late sum- 
mer. Prevent insect and fungous injury 
to the trees by all available means to pro- 
mote healthy foliage. I cannot go into 
details here, 


TREE FRUITS 


In pruning, we have most to learn, and 
here, I must introduce two principles to 
which I have not before alluded, ‘viz, that 
plenty of light is absolutely necessary to 
the formation of flower buds, and that 
the more a branch tends to. the -horizontal 
the more likely it is to form flower buds. 


We should, therefore, favor horizontal 
branches, and discourage vertical ones, 
with the exception of the leader. We 


should insist on the growth being distrib- 
uted over a large number of branches and 
should promptly pinch, in early summer, 
all shoots that incline to grow more than 
a foot long. We should promptly rub off 
all superfluous shoots. This means that we 
must do much summer pruning, and in 
some cases, we must do less early spring 
pruning. 
BUD THE UNIT OF PRODUCTION. 


To make this subject clearer, I will in- 
troduce in.conclusion what will be to most 
of us a new econeeption of the cultivated 
fruit tree. We have been accustomed to 
regard the fruit tree as the unit of pro- 
duction in the orchard. But the tree is a 
composite ard intricate organism. It is 





SCALE DESTROYING PARASITE, 


Greatly enlarged, 


more just and tends to simplify our con- 
ception of the proper methods of treat- 
ing the orchard to consider the bud as the 
tnit of production. The buds of a fruit 
tree are in a sense distinct organisms. They 
are separately born. Each has a definite 
and distinct life history. Its mission is to 
grow for a time, to produce other buds 
by division of itself for the perpetuation 
of the trees, and finally to flower, to fruit 
and then to perish. 

From this point of view the fruit tree 
represents a crop of buds, or more accu- 
rately two or more crops of different ages. 
Each season one of these crops of buds 
finishes its course by flowering and fruit- 
ing. and another crop is brought into ex- 
istence to take the place in due time of the 
crop that has fulfilled its mission. Now 
the fruit grower’s problem is easily stated. 
It is to so treat his trees as to have the 
lergest number of buds in condition to fruit 
to their best capacity each season, and at 
the same time to bring on other healthy 
buds to perpetuate the life of the tree, and 
to fruit the next and succeeding years. If 
his tree is not yet fully grown, it is impera- 
tive that the crop of young buds that he 
brings forth shall be larger than the crop 
of buds that he permits to fruit. Barring 
only the question of winterkilling, if his 
methods of culture are correct, there would 
seem to be no more reason why he should 
fail in having his crop of flower buds ready 
te open each spring than that the nursery- 
man should fail to have a crop of salable 
trees ready to supply his patrons. 

Let us carry the comparison between the 
fruit tree and the nursery fartger. We 
should at once condemn any system of 
nursery practice that permitted a few of 
the strongest trees to crowd the majority 
of the weaker ones out of existence. But 
is not such a system going on in most 
American orchards to-day? The majority 
of the buds in many if not most fruit trees 
are starved or smothered out of existence 
by their stronger neighbors, while the weak- 
er buds, in turn, harass their stronger 
neighbors to an extent that largely inter- 
feres with their fruiting capacity. 

- The conception of the bud as the unit 


of production is not wholly new, though 
it will be new to many American fruit 
growers. In Europe the fruit tree has long 
been cultivated more or less from the stand- 
point of the bud. But the pottering meth- 
ods of training and tying fruit trees prac- 
ticed in European gardens are impracti- 
cable in our land of high-priced labor and 
extensive culture. And yet the bud stand- 
point is unquestionably the correct one. 
What, then, can we do? We must make 
an economical compromise between their 
slow and tedious methods and our happy- 
go-lucky no-system. We must find a way 
of pruning our trees so as to better con- 
thiol the growth and to place the buds 
mcre on an equal footing as regards light 
and space. Then, with our improved spray- 
ing methods, we should be able to place our 
fruit crops on a much surer basis, and to 
grow fruit of much higher average quality, 


cr 


Important Enemy of the San Jose Scale. 


PROF W. G, JOHNSON, 





This dreaded pest has a most promising 
enemy. It is claimed in. Cal that the 
destruction of the scale in orchards in the 
Santa Clara valley and in the vicinity of 
San Jose, has been due largely to the at- 
tacks of one particular parasite, Aphelinus 
fuscipennis. Several inquiries to the Cal 
quarantine officials have been referred to 
me, along with many questions direct from 
our subscribers. 

For the past eight years, I have been 
studying the natural enemies attacking 
scale insects, and have bred many species, 
some of which are of special economic im- 
portance. At the present time, there are 
four species of true parasites known to 
feed upon the San Jose scale. Three of 
these have been found in the south, the 
other having been bred only from scales 
in Cal. The most important of these is the 
one mentioned above, but it has not oc- 
curred over a wide area in any very great 
numbers in scale-infested orchards, so far 
as known. In the fall of ’99, I discovered 
a colony of these insects in a large orchard 
on the Del and Md peninsula. 

They are exceedingly small, wasp-like. 
creatures, the larvae of which feed upon 
the scale insect. A parasite is shown in 
our illustration, reproduced from a draw- 
ing by Dr L. O. Howard, U S entomologist, 
To determine whether or not this little 
friend was present in an orchard, I cut 
twigs about 4 in long, containing scales, 
and inclosed them in glass tubes about 6 
in in length, the ends of which were 
stopped with cotton. If there were any 
parasites present, they were seen in a few 
days crawling on the surface of the glass 
within. In one instance 1478 parasites were 
taken from a single tube, i114 from an- 
other and over 1000 from another. This 
was the first important discovery of these 
little friends in abundance in eastern U S. 

A few days before this discovery I had 
advised the owner to cut and burn all the 
badly infested trees. Immediately after 
finding the parasites, he was advised to cut 


and pile all the wood and branches, but 
was given specific directions that they 
should not be burned. If the trees had 


been burned, all the parasites would have 
been destroyed. On the other hand, where 
the twigs were left in the orchard, the lit- 
tle insects escaped and concentrated their 
attack upon the destructive scales on other 
trees where they had been overlooked. 

By using a little judgment in these mat- 
ters an orchardist can assist nature in re- 
storing the balance she desires. It must 
be borne in mind that we cannot expect too 
much from these little friends, and it. be- 
hooves every fruit grower to do everything 
in his power to prevent the further spread 
of the scale, and at the same time foster 
the development of nature’s own reducing 
agents, the parasites. Scale-infested 
branches containing this little parasite have 
been distributed in a number of large or- 
chards in the tide water and mountain 
orchards of Md, and it is now hoped to 
establish the parasite in states where it is 
not known at present: 
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What Women Say 
About Swamp-=Root 


Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble and Never Suspect It. 











To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy SWAIIP-ROOT Will Do for YOU, Every 
Reader of the ‘‘American Agriculturist’’ Mlay Have a Sample Bottle FREE. 








TO READERS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST :— 


“About 18 months ago I had a very severe s 
I finally was able to leave my bed I was left wit 
like coffee. 


was such that I had mo strength and was all run down. 


while I 


ll of sickness. 
excruciating 2 ‘ 
I could pass but little at a time, and _thenonly after suffering great pain. My 


I was extremely sick for three weeks, and when 
ains in my back. My water at times looked very 
physical condition 


The doctors said my kidneys were not affected, and 


Did Not Know I Had Kidney Trouble, 


I somehow felt certain that my, kidneys were the cause of my trouble. M 


advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a. trial. 
to get relief. 
cured. My strength returned, and to-day I am 


I followed up that bottle with another, and a 
as wellas ever. 


sister, Mrs. O. E. Littlefield, of Lynn, 
rocured a bottle and inside of three days commenced 
the completion of this one found I was completely 
My business is that of canvasser, FT am on my 


feet a great deal of the time, and have to use much energy in getting around. My cure is therefore all the 


more remarkable, 


and is exceedingly gratifying to me. 


117 High Rock St., Lynn, Mass. bu. Jb N Yreter 





Swamp-Root So Pleasant to Take. 


“You have no idea how well I feel. I am satisfied that 
1 do not need any more medicine, as am in as go 
health as I ever was in my life.’’ So says Mrs Mary 
Engelhard, of 2835 Madison street, St Louis, Mo., to a 
reporter of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. | 

“For more than ten years I suffered with what the 
doctors termed female trouble; also heart trouble, with 
swelling of the feet and@ limbs. Last summer I felt so 
badly that I thought I had not long to live. I consulted 
doctor after doctor and took their medicines, but felt no 
better. A friend recommended me to try Dr. ilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and I must say I derived immense benefit 
almost from the first week. I continued the medicine, 
taking it regularly, and am now in splendid health. The 

ains and aches have all gone. I have recommended 
Bwam -Root to all my friends, and told them what it has 
I will gladly answer any one who desires to 


done for me. v : ; 
write me regarding my case. _most_ heartily indorse 
Swamp-Root from every standpoint. There is such 4 


pleasant taste to. Swamp-Root, and it goes right to the 
weak spots and drives them out of the system. 


Ys teary Orupethor 








Made a New Woman of Me. 


‘‘During three years I was frequently attacked with 
severe spells of sickness; many of these sick spells kept 
me in d, dangerously ill, from three weeks to three 
months, under the constant care of the best physicians 
of Kansas City. The doctors said my kidneys were not 
affected, but I felt sure they were the cause of my 
trouble. 

“Some doctors pronounced my case gall stones, and 
said I could not live without a surgical operation, to 
which I would ‘never consent. A friend suggested I try 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. I began to take Swamp-Root 
regularly, and when I had used only three fifty-cent 
bottles I felt fine and was able to do more work than 
I had done in four years. It has made a new _woman 
of me. have had only one slight attack since I began 
to take Swamp-Root, and that was caused by being 
drenched with rain and catching cold. Stomach trouble 
had bothered me for years and had become chronic. I 
am now 44 years of age and féel much younger than I 
did ten vears ago. I freely give this testimonial for the 
benefit of those who have suffered as I have.’’ 


Proprietress of Criswell House, 211 W. 5th St., Kansas 
City, Mo, 





Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Free. 


If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney, liver or bladder trouble, or if 
there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y., 


who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, without cost 


to you, a sample bottle of the wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root and a book contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 


and women cured by Swamp-Root. 
erous offer in the 


In writing be sure to say that you read this gen- 
“American Agriculturist.”’ 





Women as Well as Men are Made Miser- 
able by Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves that nearly all diseases have their 
beginning in the disorder of these most 
important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. So when your kidneys 
are weak or out of order you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body is 
affected, and how every organ seems to 
fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin 
taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince anyone. 


Many women suffer untold misery because 
the nature of their disease is not correctly 
understood; in most cases they are led to 
believe that womb trouble or female weak- 
ness of some sort is responsible for their 
many ills, when in fact disordered kidneys 
are the chief cause of their distressing 
troubles. 


Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the 
back, weakness or bearing down sensa- 
tion, profuse or scanty supply of urine, 
with strong odor, frequent desire to pass 
it night or day, with scalding or burn- 
ing sensation,—these are all unmistakable 
signs of kidney and bladder trouble. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to your condition, take from your urine 
on rising about four ounces, place it in a 
glass or bottle, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. If on examination it is milky 
or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling 
or if small particles float about in it, your 
kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 

Other symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizziness, 
irregular heart, breathlessness, _ sallow, 
unhealthly complexion, plenty of ambition 
but no strength. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommend- 
ed by physicians in their private practice 
and is taken by doctors themselves, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy that science has 
ever been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root ‘is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar bottles at the drug stores every- 
where. 
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Approved Methods of Shearing Sheep. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO. 
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In shearing sheep with the common hand- 
shears there are two general methods of 
holding them, one on the floor, the otHer 
on a bench at about the hight of the knee 
of the operator. In the former method 
set the sheep squarely on its haunches in 
an upright position. The operator should 
stand astride the sheep with feet in such 
a position that by slightly bending his 
knees he can clamp the shoulders of the 
sheep between his knees. Begin shearing 
at the foretop. Work downward over the 
neck, bending it slightly over the left knee 
so that the wool can be divided at the low- 
er median line. Shear a little past the up- 
per median line. As the shoulder is 
approached the operator will need to shift 
himself a little to the right side, placing 
his left foot opposite the rump and his 
right between the hind legs close to the 
body. 

Shear the left foreleg and shoulder as 
they are reached, unless the wool below 
the knee is such as to require the use of 
a different pair of shears. As shearing pro- 
ceeds downward gently bend the body from 
the operator, dropping the head between 
the legs and clamping it with them. For 
the most rapid work shear from the median 
line of the belly to a little past the back 
at a single sweep of the shears. This, 
however, divides the belly fleece into two 
parts and does not leave the fleece in as 
good shape to tie as when the sweep of 
the shears is made only from the line con- 
necting the fore and hind flanks to a little 
past the back, leaving all the belly to be 
shorn after the body fleece is removed. This 
I usually do if the legs are not sheared 
as they are reached, thus doing all the 
trimming at once. 

When the hind quarter is reached allow 
the sheep to straighten upon its side. The 
operator should then drop upon his left 
knee near the back of the sheep and at 
such a point that*he can place his left foot 
over the neck, holding it quiet in that way. 
The outer part of the left hind leg and 
the inner side of the right should be 
sheared at this time. Shear well past the 
tail for convenience in finishing. 

Now bring the sheep into an upright posi- 
tion and, beginning at the head, remove 
fleece from the other side, always shearing 
at right angles to the back. I seldom 
drop upon a knee in finishing this side, 
although it will rest the back somewhat to 
do so. In shearing Merinos that are cov- 
ered to the toes [I think it advisable to 
feave the legs and belly until the body 
fleece is removed, then use an older and 
stronger pair of shears, thus keeping the 
main pair with a keen edge. This method 
of holding the sheep permits of most rapid 
work, but is more tiresome, especially upon 
the back. 

In shearing upon a bench, arrange a door, 
or platform made for the purpose, upon 
trestles or a sled about as high as the knee 
ef the operator. Place the sheep in an 
upright position near the edge of the bench 
with its back to the operator. Standing 
upon his right foot, he places his left upon 
the bench near the left side of the sheep 
and bends its neck across his knee. Be- 
gin. shearing at the right fore fiank or él- 
bow, working toward the neck and part- 
ing the wool along the line running to the 
ear. In this position shear the neck a lit- 
tle past the lower median line, the brisket, 
belly and the inner side of hind legs. Ona 
Merino sheep use the second pair of shears 
for this part of the work, and to avoid 
a change of shears a second time, finish 
the trimming on lower part of all the legs. 

A sheep very vigorously resists the hold- 
ing; of a foot. To hold a hind leg still 
while shearing, press on the stifle joint with 
the left hand, in that way extending the 
leg. Grasping the leg tightly just above 
the hock joint, is another method of keep- 
ing the sheep from kicking. When the 
trimming of legs is completed, shift the 
sheep so as to bring its right side toward 


SHEEP AND SWINE 


the operator, keeping the neck bent over 
the knee. Now finish shearing the left 
toreleg and continue upward along the neck, 
clipping it a little beyond the median up- 
per line. From the shoulder downward 
care should be taken to shear directly to- 
ward this line, and a little beyond it, ex- 
ercising care also to keep the points of the 
shears close to the body on passing the 
buck bone. As the tail is approached, the 
sheep may be dropped upon its side and 
the operator’s left knee placed upon its 
reck. While in this position clip the wool 
well away about the tail and back part of 
the right hind quarter. 

Next raise the sheep to the upright sit- 
ting posture and turn it so that its back 
is next the right hand. As soon as the 
wool is removed from the neck it should be 
keld across the left knee with the left 
arm. The work is completed by shearing 
at right angles to the back. Speed is 
gained by making long strokes with the 
shears so as not to have the shears on the 
return to the starting point much of 


the time. Long clips also greatly 
increase the speed, but are apt _ to 
result in rough work. I use _ straight 
shears altogether, preferring a _  T7-in 
biede, A beginner will find a shorter 


blede easier to handle. Get the best grade 
of shears and keep them sharp. Time 
spent in keeping shears sharp is not lost. 





Twentieth Century Swine Breeding---l. 


*w. J. KENNEDY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





lhe 20th century swine breeder, not 
unlike his brother of the century just 
passed, will doubtless have many problems 
to contend with in swine breeding, such as 
disease, times of depression, lack of fecun- 
dity, too small bone, animals under size, 
lack of constitution, etc. I wish to call 
your attention to one of the many things 
that brought disappointment to the 19th 
century swine breeder, and the main reason 
why he was not more successful in his 
most worthy enterprise. It may be termed 
a widespread epidemic disease which is 
grievously afflicting the great majority of 
the stock, no class excluded, and causing 
an incalculable loss to the farmers of this 
state. 

This disease is cosmopolitan in its na- 
ture, as it exists in every live stock rais- 
ing country in the world, and its ravages 
have thus far defied all remedies and ef- 
forts to check its progress. It is a disease 
compared with which hog cholera and swine 
plague are mild and harmless. Scrub fe- 
ver is by ali odds a more serious drawback 
and a greater menace to the swine interests 
of Ill than all other ills combined. It is 
not necessary for me to diagnose this dis- 
case. 

Scrub fever is by no means a new dis- 
ease. It cannot be said that it is an Amer- 
ican product, for it raged long ere the new 
world was discovered. Like many other 
diseases, the only cure is prevention, and 
the only cure for the scrub farmer is edu- 
eation, and that should be the main mo- 
tive of an organization of this kind. I 
want to call your attention to some of the 
things that cause scrub fever. It is not 
m,’ intention to discuss them in the order of 
their relative importance, for that will de- 
pend to some extent upon the man. 

I feel safe in saying that the continued 
use of immature animals for breeding pur- 
poses will cause deterioration in swine 
breeding as quickly, if not more so, than 
by any other method that could be pur- 
sued. It is one of the commonest errors 
practiced by swine breeders at the present 
day. Over 60% of the brood sows kept in 
this state to-day are under 15 months of 
age. The same is true of the sires used. 
The evil results of such a method or lack 
of method of breeding are very pronounced 
and can be seen on almost every farm 
where swine are reared. Every farmer thus 





*First part of address delivered before 
the Illinois swine breeders’ assn. 


becomes an experimenter, for he tests a 
new lot of sows each year. 

What are the results? e concludes, 
after he, has cxperimented wfth the breed 
for several years, that they are not suited 
to. his conditions, as they soon run out, 
that is, they become too small, too fine 
in the bone, too weak in constitution, are 
susceptible to hog cholera, do not produce 
large enough litters, etc, etc. Then he de- 
cides to try another breed, which he knows 
is much better adapted to his needs. It 
only takes him a few years to find out that 
the new hogs are no better than the oth- 
ers, and thus he continues to experiment 
until finally he decides that swine hus- 
bandry is not a profitable business. If he 
had been a good experimenter he would 
have kept his best sows as long as they 
bred good litters, and mated them with 
mature sires, and experience leads me to 
say that he would not have condemned 
the breed for the many reasons I have 
heretofore mentioned. I am firmly con- 
vinced that larger litters, stronger and bet- 
ter pigs can always be reared from ma- 
ture animals than it is possible to get from 
immature stock. 

During recent years a great deal has 
been written and said about the crossing 
of different breeds of swine in order to 
secure larger litters, better graziers, more 
bone, early maturity, a better bacon type, 
etc. In some instances the crossing of 
breeds may prove advantageous, but it 
must be done wisely, else disappointment 
will oftentimes follow such a practice. I 
believe that with good care and proper se- 
lection the above mentioned desirable char- 
acteristics can be secured from any of our 
generally recognized breeds without the 
introduction of any foreign blood. Cross 
breeding may sometimes prove useful, but 
it is not a wise policy to make it a gen- 
eral practice. 
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Rearing Colts by Hand—lIf the colt has 
not had any of its mother’s milk, first give a 
dose of castor oil, then feed cow’s milk to 
which at least % of its volume of water 
has been added and a little sugar. Warm 
this to about 100 degrees F or blood tem- 
perature. Oil meal made into a jelly by 
boiling and mashes made by boiling beans 
and peas are excellent feed for young colts. 
During the first few weeks these gruels 
should be strained to remove skins, as these 
are liable to irritate the colt’s tender 
stomach. 





Young Calves Should Be Kept Dry— 
Under no circumstances should _ spring 
calves, or fall calves for that matter, be 
allowed to stay out during rainy weather. 
They should be kept in a barn or stable 
and provided with plenty of dry bedding. 
If they are allowed to get wet their feed 
will have to be increased, their coats 
become rough and they cease to grow. They 
must be. kept in a thrifty, healthy condi- 
tion at all times. 





Chickens Multiply Fast—A pair of fowls 
was what a Md farmer gave his daughter 
two years ago and told her he would feed 
the increase for four years. She now has 
200 fowls, $64 in the bank and her father 
is fearful that in less than two years more 
she will own the farm and charge him 
rent for living on it. 

Where Bob Veal Comes From—Most of 
the calves here are sold at one to three days 
old, Those which are fattened are allowed to 
suckle the dam twice a day, being kept in 
a dry, and preferably dark, stall, away 
from the cow except while suckling.—[C. C. 
Griffin, Putnam Co, N Y. 


Calves Need Salt and often crave it. 
Where they lick and gnaw the boards of the 
stall, it generally shows they want salt. 
A lump of rock salt should be kept con- 
stantly before them. 





Dry Pens for pigs and calves are both 
healthy and comfortable. Use plenty of 
straw and clean out frequentiv 








HOLSTEIN, MAID OF GORHAM. 


This profitable cow, owned by J. H. Rea- 
mer of Albany Co, N Y, has a record of 80 
Ibs milk in a day. She is just the sort that 
lots of practical milkmen are looking for 
and pays a big profit on the food consumed. 





Keep the Cows Clean. 


L. O. HASKINS, CONNECTICUT. 


The platform on which the cows stand 
should be at least 6 in higher than the 
floor. This will give drop enough so that 
the cows can lie down without getting into 
the manure. But the cows will not keep 
clean if the platform on which they stand 
is not of the proper length. It should 
project not more than,2 in beyond the 
cows’ hind feet.. It works well to have the 
front end of the platform % or % in high- 
er than the rear end, as this allows the 
urine to run off. It takes but little time 
to fix the stables in this way. If too low 
the platform can easily be raised by put- 
ting thicker pleces of timber underneath, 
and if too long a saw will shorten it. 

After the stable is fixed, the cows in and 
the milking all done, the last thing to 
do before leaving them for the night is to 
clean out any manure that may have 
dropped since they were tied up, and then 
scatter some sawdust or other absorbent 
on the floor below the drop. This soaks 
up the urine and when a_ cow is lying 
down, her tail will not become wet. Upon 
going out to milk in the morning, cows 
stabled in this way will be clean, and one 
will not experience the unpleasantness of 
having a wet and dirty tail swung across 
the face, 





Why | Became a Dairyman, 


W. C. BRADLEY, WISCONSIN. 





When I first started into farming, I put 
all my land in wheat, as was then the cus- 
tom. For two or three years everything 
went fairly well, but it took a lot of hard 
work and some bookkeeping to buy machin- 
ery, hire help and pay $700 a year interest. 
The chinch bug came along and helped me 
to harvest my wheat, and one day as I 
was oiling my binder I saw the canvas cov- 
ered with bugs, and I knew that this indus- 
try must be abandoned. 

What to do next was the question. Af- 
ter attending a dairy meeting, I concluded 
that keeping cows was the way out of 
the trouble, so I borrowed money, built a 
silo, bought a creamer, hunted up some 
Jersey cows and began dairying. I have 
been at it ever since, with good results. 
True, it is hard work,, but it keeps me out 
of mischief and at home nights. It gives 
me good habits, as the dairyman knows 
he must feed well and keep himself in or- 
der or he will get no results. It furnishes 
steady work the year around at good 
wages. Dairying keeps up the fertility on 
the farm, which helps to increase the bank 
account. It will pay the mortgage on the 
faim and help to get a mortgage on the 
other fellow’s farm if we want it. 

¥ became a Gairyman for the same rea- 
‘on I became baild-headed, because I 

jeculdn’t help it. Sometimes I wish I could 
|trade the farm for a fish pond or turn it 
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BARN AND DAIRY 
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Cream Sebarator 


fis Continuall 


Proving tts Right to this Claim 


It costs no more at first and is worth much 
more. In fact, whenits larger capacity is taken 
into consideration, its first cost is really less. 
No one but what will acknowledge that the 
U.S. with an actual capacity of 400 or more 
lbs. per hour is worth in time and labor saved 
considerably more than another make costing 


, the same which only claims to have a capacity 


of 325 lbs. an hour. e 
Then when you consider that the U. S. 
not only skims cleaner but wears longer than 








others, 





THE LABOR-SAVING AND MONEY- 
MAKING QUALITIES OF THE. ccoe 


Improved U. 8S. Sebarator 


ARE BEYOND QUESTION 


Dealers and Agents wanted to handle our goods in unassigned territory. 





Write for catalogues containing full information and hundreds 
of letters from users confirming the above statements. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls,Vt. 
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into a strawberry patch. Then I take my 
pencil and try to figure out how I could.get 
$200 a month out of it. The strawberry 
crop and prices are both uncertain, but 
people must have milk, Cream and butter 
every day, so I keep on milking for the, 
money there is in it. 





Use of Special Milking Pails—In speak- 
ing to the recent Ia dairy conference on the 
necessity of keeping milk clean, Prof C. H. 
Eckles of Ames said that it is not unusual 
for a speunful of milk to contain as many 
bacteria as the entire population o€ the 
U S. The flavor of the bitter depends 
upon the species of bacteria. In summer, 
when the cows sleep out of doors, the be- 
neficent bacteria generally dominate, but 
when milked in the barn in winter unclean 
germs fall into the pail and propagate rap- 
idly in the warm milk. To keep them from 
dominating starters should be used to start 
the right kind of fermentation. He showed 
pail covers which protect the pails in great 
degree while milking is being done and 
keep filth germs from falling into the milk. 
By actual count he had found that 14 times 
as many germs fall.into the open pail as 
into the pail measurably protected in this 
manner. He said straining will not keep 
away bad results, as the milk filters 
through the lodged particles in the strain- 
er and is tainted. 


Be Kind to the Cows—TI stable the cows 
while milking and feed them a mess of 
grain. I never allow them to be chased by 
dog or hired man, or kicked, stoned or 
clubbed. I milk them regularly night and 
morning. Before a cow dries up her milk, 
I gradually take away the grain, and when 
she calves gradually begin the feed. Al- 
Ways give them enough to eat of pasture, 
hay or corn fodder.—[H. B. Elliott, Schuy- 
ler Co, N Y. 


Let us lend 
you a skimmer 


to prove that you can do 

your skimming easier, 

better, cheaper, with a 
4 





NATIONAL 
Hand Separator 


We want you to use 
one 10 days (without 
paying a penny for 
t). Compare it 
aay other separator 
and return it in 10 
days if you’re not 
convinced that it is 
the best machine to | 
buy. Write to-day. 
National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, 4.J. 
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by using 
AM ERICAN 


We sell it on 
Awarded REDAL $ 
at PARIS in 1900. 
Send for catalogue. ¥ 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, 


° Y. 
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Red Cattle of Denmark. 


The original cattle of Denmark were neg- 
lected until about the middle of the cen- 
tury, as grain raising was the chief occu- 
pation of the Denmark farmer. The stock 
was kept on poor pasture during the sum- 
mer and compelled to live on straw largely 
during the winter. The present farmers 
found, however, that if the fertility of their 
soil was to be maintained they must go into 
stock raising and decided to take up dairy- 
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ing, as this was considered quite 
profitable. The Sleswick breed was 
chosen as a starting point, and 
by close interbreeding and selection a 
race of cattle has been developed, far- 
famed for an abundant yield of milk and 


distinguished by a peculiar red color. 

In ’64 there was a general uprising in fa- 
vor of improved stock and with the wide- 
spread use of ice in dairying about ’70, and 
the introduction of co-operative creameries 
and centrifugal machines in '80, Denmark 
took a high rank as a dairy country. 
There are about 250 societies interested in 
the improvement of red Danish cattle. 
The light red color so common at first has 
given way to a darker tone, and the red and 
white cows are now seldom seen. The red 
Danish breed is almost unique to the Danish 
islands, is also distributed to a great ex- 
tent in Jutland and is constantly gaining 
favor in Finland and Russia. The total 
number of these breeds throughout Den- 
mark is 800,000 or more. 

The cattle are of a marked dairy type, 
symmetrically built with small horns, dark 
red color without any conspicucus mark- 


ings. White spots occasionally appear on 
the belly, but not elsewhere. The udder is 
well developed, teats shapely and well 


placed. The skin is moderately fine, loose 
and soft, while the hair is soft and dense. 
Considering the degree of improvement, the 
breed is hardy. Cattlemen always inure 
the young cattle by a constant sojourn in 
the open air, where they are frequently ex- 
posed to the wind and rain. Even during 
the severe winter weather, they are, as a 
rule, turned out every day. The cows look 
somewhat like the Jersey, but are much 
coarser. They often produce 40 lbs of milk 
per day, and are dry only three weeks each 
season. The bulls are darker in color than 
the cows, with black points, and somewhat 
resemble the Sussex. See illustrations of 
typical Denmark Reds on American Agri- 
culturist’s frontispiece and on Page 394. 
The butter made by the co-operative 
creameries of Denmark is packed in tubs 
and sent to the central station for export. 
The producers are paid according to the 
prevailing market price for butter. The 
pasteurized skimmil¥ is sent back to the 
farmers to be fed to the pigs and calves. 
Ice is gathered from the hundreds of lakes 
each winter, and even through the hottest 
weather the Danish creameries make the 
very best of butter and command the best 
European market. The cows are tested 
with tuberculin and are given the very best 


of care. The pastures are not so rich as in 
some countries, but supplemented with 
grain, cows are heavy producers. The 


average cow weighs from 1000 to 1200 lbs, 
while the bulls range from 1600 to 1800 lbs. 





The Status of the Grout Bill. 


The Grout bill shared the fate of many 
other measures in congress, which  ad- 
journed Mar 4 without final action upon it. 
This measure, framed in the interests of 
pure butter and common honesty, passed 
the house, as noted in our columns at the 
time, but failed to get through the senate, 
owing to the strength of the opposition. 
Its friends will no doubt bring it to the 
front early in the new congress, which 
meets next Dec, with a view of securing 
its final passage. 

Introduced by Representative Grout of 
Vt 15 months ago, the bill was handicapped 
for a time owing to difference of opinion 
between the dairy interests of the east 
and the west, which finally got together 








CATTLE INTERESTS 


late last winter. The measure was unfor- 
tunate almost from the beginning because 
of the fact that the chairman of the com- 
mittee on agri, Mr Wadsworth of N Y, 
was openly opposed to it, consigning it to 
the sub-committee on animal industry, the 
members of which were in close sympathy 
with the beef packing interests of the 
west, they in turn making every effort to 
kill the Grout bill. After more or less 
conflict the bill was passed in the house 
Dec 7, ’00, 196 yeas against 92 nays. In the 
upper house the bill went to the agricul- 
tural committee, where it met with a series 
of attempts to smother it, and not until 
Jan 26 was it reported to the senate, leaving 
but a month in which to secure action. 
But in the closing days of the senate, with 
their interminable confusion over foreigtt 
questions, the army bill, the appropriation 
bill, the river and harbor bill, etc, the sup- 
porters of the Grout bill were forced to 
acknowledge the impossibility of bringing 
it to a vote before adjournment. 
Secretary Knight of the natl dairy un- 
ion, who has spent much time in Wash- 
ington in advocacy of the bill, expresses 
the belief that it will become a Taw next 
winter if the present interest is kept up. 
“The oleo men,” he says, “acknowledge 
that in the senate we have practically a 
two-thirds vote, while it was demonstrat- 
ed on Dec 7 that we had more than that 
majority in the house. While some of the 
work must be done over, the bulk of what 
was accomplished is just as well done for 
the next session, as there will be very few 
changes in the friends of the bill in house 
or senate, and the house is committed to 
the measure by more than a two-thirds 
vote. The leaders in the fight are san- 
guine. Congressman Grout, who was not 
a candidate for re-election to the house, 
will take part in the fight just the same 
because of the interest he has in dairying. 
The officers of the natl dairy union. will 
stand by their guns, until the finish, and 
appeal to dairymen of the U S to redouble 
their efforts in this fight. Don’t let your 
congressmen or senators think for a min- 
ute that you have lost interest or that you 
have given up the expectation that tiie 
law will be passed at the next session.”’ 
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The silo is a grand thing in the cow sta- 
bies, I find. Our cattle are as fond of sil- 
age as they are of fresh ground corn and 
oats. We have two bins that hold 80 tons 
each. I prefer two small ones to one very 
large one, because in the latter the ensil- 
age molds, as it cannot be fed out. fast 
enough to keep it sweet after opening. I 
think it a good plan to mix seed corn, part 
native corn and part Cuban Giant or Leam- 
ing improved. In this way you get both 
bulk and richness combined. I use both a 
high grade fertilizer and all the good ma- 
nure that is possible, and plant about May 
20. I cultivate freely and cut into the silo 
in the fall before the frost.—[R. 8S. Hall, 
Cettaraugus Co, N Y. 





Catarrh—G. W. L. (W Va) has some sheep 
that have a discharge from the nose. Give 
each sheep a dessertspoonful of turpentine 
in its food at a dose twice a day and con- 
tinue it for two weeks if needed. 
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Calf Scours 


Diarrhcea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Doty, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Larges four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious. 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull caives and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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SHARPLES 


Cream Separator 


ority,to those 
who know, and others should 
write for catalogue No. 100 
Very eon inde ading on “Business 
Sharples Co. P.M. Sharples 
Chicago, iis. WestChester, Pa. 











THE HORSE MARKET 


Demands Sound Horses Only. 


@ Lame horses sell at less than half their actual value 
and are neither desirable for use orsale. The remedy 
igeasy. A few bottles of 
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Ring- 

orms of Lame- 

thousands of cases annually. Such 
as the one following are a guarantee 


will work a permanent cure for Spavi 
bones, Splints, Curbs, etc., andall for Y 
mess. Itcures 


ndorsements 
of merit. 
Used for 19 Yrs. ana — 0K. in Every Case. 
ilade ‘a., Janu: 5th, 1900, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. : ~ send me ry Ay of your 
‘Treatise on the Horse and His Diseases,’”” I intend to go at 
farming soon and desire a book. I have used Kendall’s 
mg me for 19 years, me ane Dan have ie it allright in — 
to ot H, Niemey: ».. 
As & Hintment , family w 
our or Ken all's 
Treatise on the Horse,” 


$08. B. 3. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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“Milk**? Care” 


A booklet which a -- free. Itcov- 
ers the entire ores and is of great 
est os all milk producers. It tells 
incidentally 
cider» CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator, 
* which takes all odors and disease 
germs out of milk. Makes itkeep 36 
hours longer than ordinary. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO.. 
9 Squires St., Cortiand, &. Y. 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The R EI D is guaranteed Ll A ead 
respect. Send for catalogue N 
Trial free. 


A. H, Reid, 30th & Market Sts., Philada, Pa, 
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Supplies. 








{ SPECIAL PRICES «..,.. 


Guaranteed. Double 
oF ae Combination Beam, 


“7 OSGOOD 342.8 


Catalog Free, Writenow. BINCHAMTON,N. Yeo 


FINE JACKS A SPECIALTY. 


Enclose two cent stamp for Catalogue. 
Mention this paper when you write. 


W.E.KNIGHT & CO.,Nashville, Tenn. 











ILK DHALERS 


sed the new coupon milk tickets? Something new. Once use 
Sy used. Send us atrial order. Samples furnished free, 

000, $1.25; 10, re $2,00; 20.000, $3. roe 50.000, $6 25 ¢ 
00,000, $10.00. C. BE. Hopkins Printing Co » Syracuse, N.Y, 


FARMERS’ SILOS 


at farmers’ prices. All open front. Noagents. Only our 
one rofit from mill to farmer. 
N CITY SILO CO., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


tata Ramat *? SCALES fiactiod cuaanioea 
y ii rite tor prices. 
LUTE, 105 s° Charies st. ORE, MD 


A CALF SAVED i with 5 cents worth of THE 

JERSEY CALF CURE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. Stamps taken. 
DR. G. W. HARTSHORNE CoO., Columbus, N. J. 


Agricultural Books Send te ones um 
New York, for Complete ee ad 
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How the Creamery Benefits the Farmers. 


LUDWIG ENGLEMAN, 





Dairying is now a science, and skill and 
judgment are required to make it profit- 
able. The best methods of feeding and 
caring for cows, and the most economical 
way of buying products must be carefully 
considered. If skimmilk can be fed to hogs, 
calves or poultry so that it will return 10 
to 20c per 100 lbs that part of the cream- 
ery business is profitable. 

The advantages of the creamery are, uni- 
formity of butter, a greater quantity of 
butter for a given quantity of milk, bet- 
ter prices per pound for butter, less labor 
on the farm and a smaller outlay for the 
farmer. If the section of the country is 
adapted to dairying, the farmers may safe- 
ly unite to form a co-operative creamery 
association, but it takes some time to de- 
velor a good dairyman. Begin by building 
up a dairy herd, learn how to feed to the 
best advantage and to care for milk and its 
products. After a sufficient number of 
farmers in the neighborhood have learned 
these points, they stand a good chance 
of succeeding in the business. Feed regu- 
larly, milk at the same time each day, pro- 
vide pure drinking water, having it warm 
in the winter time, and have well-ventil- 
ated stables. These may seem to be stale 
statements, but unless the directions are 
observed, the creamery business will not 
pay. See that the butter maker you hire 
is competent and is careful in all his de- 
tails. The source of dissatisfaction comes 
frequently from variation in the milk test. 
Of course the milk will vary some, but if 
tne butter maker has looked after the test- 
ing carefully, trouble will not often occur 
from this source. 

A good dairyman must learn the individ- 
uality of every cow and find just what 
ration and the kind of treatment are best 
for her. The cow that tests the highest is 
not necessarily the most profitable, but the 
one which will produce the greatest amount 
of butter fat in a year. In a co-operative 
creamery the farmers can with profit unite 
in buying grain by the carload. Good 
roads are a factor in a dairy region and 
without them it is difficult to make a profit. 
Then the farmers themselves must be thor- 
cuchly honest, An actual occurrence in a 
cheese factory illustrates this necessity: One 
patron had a cow which gave on a certain 
day stringy milk. Instead of keeping this 
at home he sent it to the factory and caused 
the loss of 6000 lbs of milk. By applying 
the turd test, the cause was discovered 
the second Gay. 

I have often asked myself why farmers 
could not co-operate successfully. Prima- 
rily they do not realize the power of their 
organization and do not attempt to stand 
by an association when it is once formed. 
Creameries have helped pay debts in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and in all these sections the fertil- 
ity of the soil has been increased, while in 
the grain growing regions it is gradually 
decreasing. Then, too, in dairy sections, 
most farmers own their own land, which 
is not the case so generally in grain grow- 
ing sections. Consequently, although 
ecreameries frequently fail, they are here 
to stay, and of course are more profitable 
where farmers have been educated along 
dairy lines. 

es 

Dilution Creamers according to the Ont 
exper sta are not desirable. Elaborate 
tests were made with the different cream- 
ers recommended and it was found that 
the dilution not only lowered the quality 
of the butter but lessened the value of the 
skimmilk. 





Coloring Cheese—About one ounce of 
any good butter coloring should be added to 
each 1000 lbs of milk. If the milk is from 
cows on good pastures a smaller quantity 
will answer. 





Disking is of as much value to alfalfa as 
cultivation is to corn. 
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Cream Separators 




















The dairy or farm users of cream separators 
may well profit by the experience and follow 
the example of the creamery or factory users 
of such machines on a large scale. 

The differences between a superior and an 
inferior separator are just as relatively material 
to the farm user asto the factory user. The 
amount is not a couple of thousand dollars a 
year, of course, as it is with the factory user, but 
it is from $25 to $75 (according to quan- 
tity of milk), and that means just as much to 
the farm user. Moreover a De Laval machine 
is twice as well made and will last at least 
twice as long. 

Every large and experienced creamery or 
factory concern in the country is now using 
De Laval machines and buying them exclusive- 
ly. Nearly all these concerns have tried various 
“cheaper” makes of separators and many have 
cast aside thousands of dollars worth of them. 

Such facts mean something to every user or 
intending buyer of a separator—big or little. 
The differences between small separators are 
just the same as between big ones. 

The De Laval machines can alone employ 
the patent protected “Alpha” disc system of 
divided strata separation. They bring standard 
prices and are made accordingly. In conse- 
quence they are as superior to the best of other 
separators as such machines are to setting sys- 


' tems. The poorer 
A “20th Century” De Laval Catalogue 
will help to make these facts plain and makes of other sepa- 


d for the asking. 
may be had for the asking ratorsare mere fakes. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 














GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Commissioners St., 
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Another failure is to be recorded in the 
effort to displace horses in city streets by 
electric motors. An electric cab service, es- 
tablished 18 months ago in Chicago’s rough 
streets, is winding up its business because 
it finds that for every dollar received it 
has seen an actual outlay of $1.94. The 
experiment has resulted in a total loss to 
shareholders in the company of nearly a 
half million dollars. That noble animal, 
the horse, will always hold a place in the 
economical distribution ef power, and good 
drafters and roadsters will in the future 
be worth more, rather than less, money to 
the careful breeder. 

a er 

The best investment a farmer can make 
is to pay his debts, improve his farm and 
Freep a little ready cash available for buy- 


ing cheaply, for discounting necessary pur-' 


chases. This done, it becomes a serious 
rroblem where to invest one’s surplus so that 
it shall be safe, yield a fair income, and 
advance rather than decline in value. Rail- 
road stocks and bonds have heretofore been 
popular, but they have fluctuated in price 
more than prudent folks like, and during 
the hard times shrunk in value terribly. 
Fiven the shares of the Boston and Albany, 
or of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
foid railroad, which have been attractive 
to many, have taken a course that is not 
satisfactory to holders, especially the lat- 
ter. Our views are sometimes sought on 
these subjects, but circumstances 
vary so with each individual that we can 
advise wisely only by letter, and when the 
inquirer states the amount to be placed 
and names the prospective investment. 


EDITORIAL 


We are pleased to do this occasionally for 
subscribers, and thus far any who have 
availed themselves of our advice have no 
cause to complain. Yet, however’ wide 
one’s knowledge of industries and affairs, 
however successful one may be in business 
or investments, or however careful his 
judgment, no one is infallible. 


ee 


That insects have been the means of dis- 
tributing the germs of contagious diseases 
has been known for a long time, but it has 
just been established by experiments in 
Cuba that mosquitoes disseminate the 
germs of yellow fever. The journal of the 
American medical association publishes 
in detail the results of tests made by Drs 
Reed, Carroll and Agramonte of the U 
S army. While the data are rather scanty 
for basing absolute conclusions, it is pretty 
well settled that mosquitoes fed on the 
blood of yellow fever patients transmit the 
disease. The experiment was conducted so 
as to exclude absolutely all sources of in- 
fection except those which were experi- 
mented with. One phase of this test was 
to determine whether yellow fever could be 
transmitted through infected clothing, bed- 
ding, etc. Intimate contact with infected 
articles failed to produce the disease. The 
facts brought out in this carefully con- 
ducted test seem to warrant the conclusion 
that the prevention for yellow fever may 
be in the future simply protection of both 
sick and well from the mosquitoes and the 
destruction of the pests in their breeding 
places. It overturns completely the prev- 
alent ideas on which quarantine laws are 
based and is considered an epoch making 
event in medical history. 

ee 

The Jersey breeders, according to their 
story, decided not to enter the contest at 
the. Pan-American exposition next sum- 
mer because the: Holstein people did not 
find it convenient to be represented. The 
champions of the black and white cattle 
do not admit that they fear a contest with 
any dairy breed on earth, but claim that 
they simply haven’t $10,000 to expend for 
this purpose. Whatever the real cause for 
not entering the contest it is to be re- 
gretted that these two great breeds will 
not take part in the model dairy at Buf- 
falo. Much ill feeling has been caused, 
just as was the case at the World’s fair 
in Chicago. The fact is, some of the lead- 
ing champions of the foremost dairy breeds 
are very much afraid of each other. From 
the unprejudiced standpoint it would seem 
much more desirable for all breeds claim- 
ing superiority as milk, butter and cheese 
producers to come together every few 
years. While no one breed possesses all 
the desirable dairy qualifications, the re- 
sult of a contest is always of great bene- 
fit to the general farmer, as well as the 
dairy specialist. The Holstein excuse that 
they haven't $10,000 to expend is scarcely 
adequate, as there are many wealthy Hol- 
stein breeders in the U S. On the other 
hand, the Jersey men’s plea that they are 
not entering the contest because the Hol- 
stein men refuse to come in, is equally 
weak. 

a eed 

Natural agencies for the destruction of 
insect pests are too often overlooked, espe- 
cially by farmers. An illustration of the 
importance of further study along this line 
is given in the article in this issue on the 
new enemy of the San Jose scale. It should 
be read by every person interested in agri- 
culture. The influence of this parasite on 
the San Jose scale in California is receiv- 
ing careful study, and we have considerable 
hope that in time it will be an effective 
agent in the destruction of this pest all 
over the country. If so it will outrank in 
importance the little Australian beetle, an 
imported friend that cleared the California 
orange groves of the cottony cushion scale 
that threatened their utter destruction a 
few years ago. These are conspicuous in- 
stances of the great practical value of 
economic entomology. American Agricultu- 
rist recognizes the science as one of the 
right hand helpers of the farm. Hence the 


immeasurable value of American Agricul- 
turist’s work in making intensely practi- 
cal and helpful the latest and best teach- 
ings of this important science. 
iceman esencinn 

The success which has attended the Con- 
necticut experiments in growing Sumatra 
tobacco of exceptional quality is meeting 
the recognition it deserves. This method, 
described in American Agriculturist Feb 23, 
has been brought about through the bus- 
inesslike co-operation of the department 
of agriculture with the eastern experimen- 
tal growers, and may result in radical 
changes in the cigar leaf industry, best of 
2il helpful to farmers growing this crop. 
The value of the progress made is attested 
everywhere by those identified with the as- 
suciations of packers and dealers in cigar 
leaf tobacco, who significantly ask, if Su- 
matra wrappers can be produced in Connec- 
ticut, why not, under like favorable condi- 
tions, in New York and Wisconsin and 
Texas? Further intellient work of this 
character should be encouraged. 





The sugar beet growers’ contest for 1901, 
inaugurated by American Agriculturist, bids 
fair to be a momentous success. In an- 
other week or two we hope to announce 
the details of the prize offers. At this 
writing over $2000 is already available for 
prizes in Class I, in Class II over $6000 is 
already offered in prizes, while special 
prizes of nearly $3000 in cash are also in 
sight. The prize list promises to be the 
greatest aggregation yet seen for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. Class I is open 
to farmers throughout the United States, 
but in Class II only growers for certain 
factories can compete. A full insight into 
the contest was given in American Agricul- 
turist Feb 16, and further particulars will 
be found in our sugar department each 
week, or will be furnished on request. 

The adjournment of congress without the 
passage in the senate of the Grout bill does 
not mean its final failire. The measure 
received a splendid indorsement in the 
house last December, where it was passed 
by a tremendous majority of 104, and its 
friends believe that it could have com- 
manded practically a two-thirds vote in 
the senate. While the measure must be 
taken up next winter as practically new 
business, public sentiment is so strong in 
its favor that it stands a fair show of be- 
coming a law early in the next congress. 
Meanwhile, the dairy interests must not 
lose sight of the necessity of continued and 
persistent agitation of this subject. The 
Grout bill stands for common honesty, as 
well as for the good of a very important 
branch of Sereeers, 

EE 

A good deevemnant has been started in 
Rhode Island in the formation of a society 
for the detection and conviction of poultry 
thieves. No class of farm property offers 
such an inviting field for thieves as does 
poultry, and farmers living in thickly set- 
tled communities, as well as villagers, fre- 
quently have their hen roosts cleaned out 
in a night. A society of this kind, if well 
managed, will prove a terror to evil doers 
and a great protection to its members and 
the community at large. 

Every fruit grower should read Prof 
Goff’s comprehensive discussion on the 
conditions which affect the fruitfulness of 
orchard trees printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue of American Agriculturist. The mat- 
ter is so clearly stated that most fruit- 
men will find explanations of many horti- 
cultural problems heretofore imperfectly 
understood. Providing for normal growth 
of the tree is the leading consideration, 
and Prof Goff gives many practical sug- 
gestions. 





Tobacco Dust for Green Fly—A. L. H., 
Ct: Tobacco dust has been used on the green 
fly or pea louse with very good results on 
small patches, but it is not a practical rem- 
edy in large fields. 


f county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Carroll, Cambria Co, Mar 12—Weather 
has been very cold since Jan. Winter 
grain is and has been fairly well protected 
by snow. Hay scarce at $16 to 20 per ton. 
Many farmers buying corn and ground 
feed from western states. Potatoes 50 to 
60c, country butter 28c, eggs 25c, apples 
scarce at 40c per pk, farm horses 125 to 150 
per head, milch cows 25 to 40. 


Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co, 


Mar 12—Very many farmers sold stock 
oft because they thought it would 
not pay to feed $15 hay (to their 
cows and young cattle. Farmers 
are pressing their hay and hauling it 
to the station. Good oat straw is bring- 


ing 10 loose. Oats are selling at 30 to 35c, 
corn 50c, potatoes 40 to 50c. Butter is not 
plentiful and readily brings 20 to 25c. Sheep 
that could have been bought last fall for 
2 per he#d bring 4 ta 6. Cows are high, 30 
te 40. Many farmers are vealing their 
caives. Winter wheat looks fresh and 
green where the snow has melted. Some 
farmers have a large stock of horses and 
cattle on their hands ané@ are entirely out 
of fodder of every description. 


Ayr, Fulton Co, Mar 11—The land here 
is rolling; soil loam and limestone clay. The 
principal crops are corn, wheat and grass 
with a three, four or five-year rotation. 
Horses, dairy cattle and hogs are raised. 
Wheat 65c per bu, corn 60c, hay $12 to 13, 
horses 25 to 90, cows 16 to 40, hogs from 
4% to 6c, according to size. Butter sells 
at creamery at 22c per Ib. 


In Schuyler Co—The institute work in 
this section has tlosed. With few excep- 
tions the state speakers: were practical 
farmers and scientists, able to treat their 
subjects in a plain, intelligent and brief 
way. Prof S. B. Heiges, W. F. McSparraw 
and O. D. Shock are a fine trio. Fruit 
growing is on the increase, but the horti- 
cultural interests up to this time have re- 
ceived scant recognition from the state. 
The horticultural assn has been kept alive 
by membership fees, and the same method 
will probably have to be continued until 
the legislature sees fit to appropriate some 
money to support and promote one of the 
leading branches of agri. Roads are in 
good condition where not drifted with 
snow. Peach buds have kept dormant un- 
der the steady cold. After two years of 
failure a good crop of this fruit would be 
greatly appreciated. 5 


Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, Mar il— 


Throughout Feb there was plenty of snow. 
Roads have been badly drifted. Some 
farmers have hay and logs to haul, but 
the roads have been too full of snow. Hay 
is bringing $12 in the barn, potatoes 50c 
per bu in Erie, eggs 18c, cows at public 
gales 20 to 35, hens 8ic each, butter 20 to 
22c. 

Grange, Jefferson Co, Mar 11—Lumber- 
ing was formerly one of the chief indus- 
tries of this county, but the supply is now 
nearly exhausted. People are giving more 
attention to farming and farm interests 
than at any time in the history of the 
The farmers’ institutes held in 
Feb were well attended, the farmers show- 
ing much interest. Markets for farm prod- 
ucts are good, as there are numerous coal 
mines in the county and the outlook for the 
progressive farmer is far from discourag- 
ing. Ground covered with snow during 
Feb and outlook for wheat and rye is good. 
Potatoes are 50 to 60c per bu, apples $1. 
Hay is scarce at 16 to 18 per ton, butter 
25c, eggs 22c. Not much demand for stock 
eattle on account of scarcity of rough feed. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, Mar 12—Many 
changes made and auctions frequent. It 
bids fair to be a good*sugar spring, and 
farmers are preparing for it. Hay and 
coarse fodder very scarce on account of 
the drouth last season. There is good call 
for cows and all kinds of stock. 


To Raise Angora Goats—Col W. Fred 
Reynolds of Bellefonte is to experiment 
with the Angora goat. Col Reynolds owned 
about 20 farms in Center Co, or close to 2500 
acres. Several years ago he determined 
to centralize the work and selecting 12 of 
the largest farms. in Benner township, 
threw them all together into one,with an 
Overseer to superintend the. work. This 
plan has proved highly successful. In ad- 








dition to the growing of regular farm prod- 
uce, Col Reynolds has established a stock 
farm, where are raised blooded horses, cat- 
tle and stock of all kinds. A dairy farm, 
with complete creamery, etc, was estab- 
lished. Last fali Coli Reynolds determined 
to engage in fruit growing, and a peach 
orchard of 3700 trees was planted, apple 
orchards having already been established. 
He has now bought 30 Angora goats. They 
will be placed on a farm especially pre- 
pared for them. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


Newton Hamilton, Mifflin Co, Mar i13— 
Because of last season’s drouth, farmers 
have to Buy grain and hay, shipped in 
from the west. Hay is $18, corn 60c, pota- 
toes 80c, wheat 68c, butter 20c, eggs 18c. At 
public sales stock is selling at fair prices, 
cows 15 to 35, horses 60 to 150. In this sec- 
tion winter grain has been well protected. 
Many farms will change hands this spring. 
Farm hands are scarce. 


Ridgway, Eik Co, Mar 11—The Eik Co 
institutes have ended’ and were a decided 
succéss. The Elk Co agri society has formed 
a class and the entire sogfiety meets once 
a month to recite from the question sheet 
of the state college mail course in agri. 
Oats are selling for 38c. Wheat bran has 
advanced again to $21 per ton. Ridgaay 
offers a good opening for an experienced 
horticulturist. It affords a good market 
for small fruits, and a goad man can find 
@ profitable business here. 


Schuylkill, Chester Co, March 4—Last 


month was very cold accompanied with 
high winds. The Knickerbocker company 
has secured a fine crop of ice. The weath- 
er has been such as to afford but little 
chance for outside work. There will be Sev- 
eral changes in the spring. 


NEW YORK. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Mar 
12—Farmers have put in a large ice crop 
this year, more than usual tq be used in 
connection with the new skimming 
sta. Many farmers are getting more into 
winter dairying. Many silos will be built 
this year. Hay is getting well fed up. Cows 
are low. At a recent sale cows sold for $15, 
good ones at that. Fresh butter 26c, eggs 
16c, calf hides 40c, veal calves 5 to 7c. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co, Mar 11—Plenty 
of snow and the roads in a bad condition. 
Deibert Hendricks of Laurens has moved 
on to Mrs Hendricks’s farm here. George 
Newman of Maryland has moved on to 
W. C. Wing’s farm. Eggs are 180, butter 
20c, potatoes 40c, hay $15, straw 10. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Mar 12—Hay 
is scarce. Farmers are buying much bran 
and meal at $19 per ton. H. M. Schellenger 
has sold his farm to E. Allen. S. H. Lane 
has bought the R. R. Schellenger farm. 
Many farm renters are leaving, some go- 
ing east to Mass and N H. Most think 
something else will pay better. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Mar 13—W. 


M. Carroll has sold his house fo Benjamin 
Davies and has bought the residence of 
Herman F. Lape. Asa H. Morgan has 





bought the Hezekiah Williams farm and- 


now occupies it. Hay is scarce and sells for 
$15 per ton and upward. 


ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover. 
pater, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
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“FARM WAGONS 


y 4 Size wanted, any width of 
Hubs te fit any axle. 

Nobis blacksmith’s bills te pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your = wagon 
with low stee! wheels with wide 
at low price. Our pow rR 

you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Hl. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 
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the manufacture. Cloth, 12mo. 
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BROOD Corn and 


Brooms. 
A Treatise on Raising 


Se ma ag ey 


Contents: Broom corn and sts varieties. Description 
of the plans. Introductio mn and extent of culture. 
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bw land. Rotation. Manure. Hills or drills. Quantity 
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Caton, Steuben Co, Mar 12—The long-con- 
tinued cold weather, with lack of rain in 
the fall, has resulted in a short supply of 
water for stock. Many are beginning to 
practice close economy to carry stock 
through to pasturage. Hay was light and 
little has been marketed during the win- 
ter. Farmers are feeding bran, meal and 
middlings and less hay. Hay readily com- 
mands from $15 to 18 per ton, oats 32c, 
wheat 70c, eggs 20 to 25c, potatoes 4ic. A 
good supply of latter on hand. 8s. C. 
Lewis has 1300 bu. Apples have become 
scarce and sell for 75c per bu. Farmers 
bave secured a good supply of ice. Farm 
property changing hands. Much is said 
about a rural free delivery through the 
town. The telephone is well established 
and in good working order. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Mar 11—BE. R. 
Jones will work his father’s farm for the 
coming summer. The death of Albert W. 
Miller of Frankfort Center occurred at his 
heme Feb 27. Mr Miller was born within 
a short distance of where he died. He was 
@ successful farmer and much respected. 
Butter 16 to 20c per lb, potatoes 45c. Mrs 
Fake had an auction Feb 25 and sold all 
the farming tools. The cows were sold 
for $80 to 50 per head. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Mar 12—The 
ice house for the new Borden milk bottling 
factory at Hopewell Junction is being rap- 
idly built. The other buildings will be be- 
gum as soon as the ice house is nearly 
completed. A. G. Hupfell, whose palatial 
residence is situated in this town, proposes 
te. convert 80 acres of his farm, Echodale, 
into: a deer park. H. Dotterer, who has 
Leem overseer and farmer for Mr Hupfell 
the. past few years, will soon take posses- 
sion ef his farm recently bought of Reu- 
ben. G. Knapp. Daniel Jewell will work 
the Oliver Barnes farm this year. Wil- 
ham Jewell will work his mother’s farm. 
The John S. Emans homestead was sold 
at- auction Feb 26 to Freeman Hilliard. It 
had been in the Emans family many years. 
The Hopewell creamery and the one at 
Sparks Corners are to be closed this spring. 


Seneca Falls, Seneca Co, Mar 11—Milton 
Hoag has sold his farms. The south farm 
of 111% acres sold for $60 an acre to J. 
Meits of Viona. The north farm of 12% 
acres sold for 100 an acre to A. Cross of 
Little Falls. Auctions are numerous. Corn 
scalks 5c per bundle, cows 18 to 40. Horses 
selling fairly well. 


South Butler, Wayne Co, Mar 12—Farm- 
ers. appear to be doing well. Considerable 
rea} estate changing hands. Good farm 
land brings $50 an acre. Within a few 
years there. hasbeen a great change in 
farming methods. More corn and stock 
are being raised. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Mar 11—George A. 
Young of Hobart is clearing his mill pond 
of ice by the use of dynamite. Farmers 
are getting up wood and drawing manure. 
Oo. T. Hinman and John McGreggor are 
getting in logs to build large barns. George 
Hitchcock takes the place of A. Hitchcock 
as manager the coming year on A. W. Par- 
sons’s large dairy farm. Thomas O’Brien 
takes George Hitchcock’s place on Judge 
Grant’s farm near Stamford. The large 
cow barns and wagon house of Michael Mc- 
Mahon were burned to the ground recently. 
Twe fine cows, some tools and a number 
of hens were lost. Water is very low in 
streams and wells. Dairy cows $30 to 45 
per head, hay 16 per ton at barn. 


406 


Newville, Herkimer Co, Mar 13—Most of 
the farmers have filled ice houses. The 
saw and grist mill is running full time with 
a surplus on hand at all times. W. D. 
Snell will build a new basement to his 
barn this spring. A number of farmers 
have discontinued sending their milk to the 
sta, thinking there is more money in fat- 


tening calves, which are bringing 544c per 


1 w. 4 


Candor, Tioga Co, Mar 12—Roads drifted 
padly. Ice houses all filled. The FSMPA 
has bought a station at Catatonk, and 
filled the ice house. Fodder scarce and 
good hay worth $16. Auction sales num- 
erous. Cows don’t sell quite as readily as 
usual and bring from $20 to 35. If it had 
not been for silos and dry corn fodder, 
farmers would have had difficulty this win- 

3 


ter. <As it is many cows are very thin. 
All the small stage routes in the county 
will have free delivery after July 1. There 
will be the usual amount of moving this 
spring. Potatoes are not advancing in 
price and common stock is 40c. Eggs are 
only 15 to lic. No sale for bark around 
here. The prospects are that grass 
and clover seed will be higher this year 
than last. Light pork sells quickly at 7c 
d w. 

Holland, Erie Co, Mar 11—Stock is win- 
tering well and fodder holds out well. Snow 
drifts have been the worst for many years. 
Delbert Davis has moved his family to 
East Holland and works for O. Hanks. 
Homer Boyers has hired out for the coming 
year to Ervin Davis. Potatoes are 35 to 37c, 
eggs 18c, butter 22 3-8c. 


Supervisors Cannot Hold Over—Last 
Aug the board of supervisors of Monroe Co 
adopted a resolution declaring in favor of 
postponing the time of holding town meet- 
ings from the first Tuesday in Mar until 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
Nov. It was assumed that by postponing 
the date of election the terms of all town 
officers expiring on Mar 5 were extended 
until Dec 31. The attorney-general has 
rendered an opinion that the supervisors 
had no right to change the date of election 
and to extend the terms of office. On an 
attempt to legalize the action, it was held 
that the legislature had no right to extend 
the terms from Mar 5 until Nov. As a con- 
sequence it is discovered that the terms 
of all the rural supervisors expired on 
Mar 5 

Orwell, Oswego Co, Mar 12—Snow has 
been very deep here and in the adjoining 
towns of Redfield and Boylston. Plows 
have been used almost daily on the roads. 
David Clark has taken possession of Mrs 


Oliphant’s farm. Charles Hall of Canada 
has moved onto the Norman Hall farm 
at Stillwater. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Mar 13—Many 


farms are changing hands. Samuel Gard- 
ner has disposed. of nearly a carload of 
phosphate, which he received at Evans 
Mills. F. W. Lawton is selling loose hay 
in Watertown. Butter brings 22c. The 
Wayne Stewart factory opened last week. 
Many of the patrons have been drawing 
milk to Evans Mills during the winter. 
John Timmerman and family have moved 
from Evans Mills to their farm. Louis 
Simonet has bought the Stratton property 
on South Main street and will move there. 
Fay Rosebrook has bought a farm in Pa- 
melia, but will work in Evans Mills this 
year. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, Mar 13—Meost of 
the farmers are busy sawing up firewood. 
A number are selling out this spring. There 
is quite a demand for eggs at present. But- 
ter 25c per Ib. William J. Snyder is en- 
gaged in the horse business. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Mar 12—The 
month of Feb was one of the worst months 
in years. There was a great quantity of 
snow. Farmers have been put to their wits’ 
end to get water for their stock and home 
use in some places. Live hogs are bring- 
ing a good price for the first of Mar, $7.25 
per 100 lbs. Butter is very scarce and high. 
Hens are beginning to lay. The frost has 
gone into the ground about a foot. The 
govt has made another grant of 23,000 for 
the harbor at this place. 


Development of Northern Ontario— 
Some interesting information is contained 
in the recent report from Consul Henry 
S. Culver at London, Ont. It shows that 
there is keen interest in the development 
of the northern portion cf the province. 
Reports from explorers and prospectors 
show that this northern section is rich in 
minerals, fertile in soil and densely wooded 
with valuable forests. The natural outlet 
for this region is the Great lakes. The 
most central point is Sault Ste Marie. 
Much capital has been invested there and 
blast furnaces, coke mills, rolling mills, 
etc, are going up rapidly.. A railroad from 
the Soo to Hudson bay, a distance of 500 
miles north, is being constructed. This 
means the opening up of the vast territory 
of New Ontario. Immigration is gradual- 
ly turning that way and the development 
of this section promises to be rapid. 
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Chemung Valley Growers Unite. 


The cigar leaf growers of Bradford and 
Tioga counties, Pa, and Chemung and Tio- 
ga counties, N Y, are considering plans for 
establishing warehouses at central points 
and doing away with the services of mid- 
dlemen. The meeting held in Bradford 
county last month was attended by | 200 
growers. A meeting was held in Tioga Co 
last week, well attended, and at which 
growers were enthusiastic for the adoption 
of some new method for the disposal of the 
crop. It was decided to organize a joint 
stock company with a capital of $10,000 in 
$20 shares. Any tobacco grower, not a 
buyer, is eligible to membership, the fee 
being $1 with annual dues of 10c p a for 
each acre of tobacco cultivated. A charter 
will be applied for and the location of to- 
bacco warehouses settled at a future meet- 





ing. 

The object of this company is to furnish 
a means of selling the crop direct to man- 
ufacturers without handling or interference 
on the part of middlemen. Warehouse re- 
ceipts will be issued after tobacco has been 
inspected by an expert, who fixes. the price 
upon it. The receipt is intended to be nego- 
tiable, the grower being able to draw 50% 
of the value of his invoice. If the crop is 
sold the grower will receive the sales price 
less the amount advanced on it with inter- 
est at 6% and a deduction of 2%c p lb for 
assorting, sweating and selling. Phe funds 
necessary for the operation of the ware- 
house will be realized through a charge 
of 2%c p ib, while the interest on money 
advanced will also be used toward this 
maintenance. The chief expense of the pro- 
posed warehouses will be the salary paid 
the inspector and the wages which em- 
ployees will receive. 





Red Hot Legislative Hearing on Oleo. 


The Pa state senate committee on health 
and sanitation and the house committee on 
agriculture gave a hearing jointly, March 
5, on contemplated oleo legislation. The oleo 
people were represented in force. The state 
dairy and food commissioner, the secretary 
of agriculture and others from the dept 
were present. The legislative committee 
of the state grange and others prominent 
in the order were in attendance, and a 
number were present from the pure butter 
protective assn and also from the dairy 
union. Bearing upon this interesting meet- 
ing, the following report of it is sent to the 

ress by the committee on legislation of the 
Pa state grange: 

“All the oleo men spoke strongly against 
the proposed substitute bill. The dept of 
agri ably seconded them by also opposing 
the substitute bill. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the state grange and of 
Chester Co Pomona grange, and represen- 
tatives of the pure butter protective assn, 
the dairy union and farmers, spoke posi- 
tively and forcibly in favor of the amended 
bill. The spectacle presented at the hear- 
ing is perhaps without a parallel inthe his- 
tory of legislative hearings in this common- 
wealth. The large room was packed and 
for four hours men stood in the room and 
hallways to hear the arguments advanced 
on either side. 

“The oleo interests had men there from 
Pittsburg, Phila and elsewhere and had 
even sent to Columbus, O, and had an oleo 
manufacturer come from that city. The bold 
effrontery of these men was simply amaz- 
ing, as they boastfully told of their viola- 
tion of the law. Im the very presence of 
these many members of both branches of 
the legislature (and many members were 
there who helped to pass the present law) 
these men stated with pride that they 
were lawbreakers. They stood self-convict- 
ed criminals, without being worthy of con- 
sideration because of their own self-con- 
demnation, yet they had the audacity to 
ask that the amended bill be killed. They 
freely stated that oleo colored’ in imitation 
of yellow butter was being sold openly in 
the markets of their cities. One wholesal- 
er, Mr Booth of Pittsburg, said that his 
firm was selling annually about 4,000,000 
Ibs of oleo and that he was proud of it. 
‘Is it colored?" some one asked. ‘You 
bet,’ he replied. Sec of Agri Hamilton, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. Cope, Depu- 
ty Secretary Martin and. department 
attorneys were present. 

“The charges of the grange and others 
that the dept was untrue both to the farm- 
ers, to the people of this state, and to the, 





sworn oath of office, were clearly estab- 
iished to the satisfaction of the members 
of the legislature and to all others pres- 
ent at this public hearing. But the secre- 
tary followed the oleo people and gave rea- 
sons why he also opposed the substitute 
bill. Even after the representatives of the 
grange, the pure butter protective assn, 
the dairy union and the farmers had spo- 
ken unanimously for the substitute bill, 
one of the attorneys of the dept of agri 
made the last speech and it, too, was 
against the substitute bill that we wanted. 
We had this double team to pull against, 
but we were there to stand up for the 
farmers’ interests. 

“The contention was a heated one, and 
after the arguments on both sides had 
been presented, the senate committee went 
into executive session. Soon afterward 
they reported in: favor of the amended or 
substitute bill. The next day, in the sen- 
ate, when the vote was taken upon it, there 
was only one vote against it, and that one 
was put in by a senator who has an oleo 
factory. So the victory was won in the 
senate: Now the farmers of the’ state have 
had warning that the dept of agri is not 
with them in their fight for this adequate 
oleo legislation, the farmers will have to 
depend upon themselves, and the tried 
friends who so ably and successfully won 
the fight in the senate.” 





FSMPA. 
Directors Report Continued Interest. 


The directors of the F S M P A have 
been comparing notes at a recent meeting 
at Binghamton, N Y, and report gratifying 
interest in the different route unions. The 
recommendation of the central assn as to 
the erection of creameries or shipping sta- 
tions has been generally acted upon, over 
40 of such plants having been completed 
since last October. .The reports from those 
whieh have been erected long enough to be 
in practical working order are very satis- 
factory; where the milk is ‘shipped better 
prices are being realized, and where the 
milk is manufactured results are equally 
satisfactory. 

The sales committee were instructed to go 
to Albany and consult ‘Commissioner ‘Wiet- 
ing as to the necessary steps to be taken 
to stop the. wholesale . adulteration and 
skimming of milk, which having been 
checked in the fall, has lately been very 
actively renewed. Encouraging reports 
were also received relative to the co-opera- 
tion of both the state and city boards of 
health. ‘“‘A great number of meetings which 
have been held by the local sections,” re- 
ports Pres Aiken, “show conclusively that 
the rank and file of the assn are still un- 
dismayed and determined to fight it out on 
this line if it takes years to accomplish the 
desired result.” 

A resolution was introduced and carried 
that the constitution be amended.so that 
the time of holding the anual meetings of 
the local, route,/;and central assn shall be 
held on the first, second and third Tues- 
days. of . August, instead. of in- October as 
at present. The injustice of the action of 
the NY milk exchange in cutting the price 
of milk when the cost of production is so 
great was the cause of a great deal of 
sharp. criticism. 





The Philadelphia Milk Shippers’ Union 


has been fairly launched with J. Walter 
Pancoast of Sharptown, N J, pres; George 
Watson of Doylestown, Pa, treas; A. P. 
Hibshman, Eshback, Pa, sec, and an execu- 
tive committee of nine. Milk shippers in 
W J and Pa are entitled to membership. 
Pres Pancoast is also president of the N J 
dairymen’s union, which will probably be 
merged with the new union. The execu- 
tive committee is empowered by the consti- 
tution to. designate the price of milk, con- 
fer with the Phila milk exchange to settle 
differences, and have usual authority to 
enable them to conduct the business of the 
union. The dairymen claim they cannot 
get a living profit with the. wholesale price 
of milk at 3%c p qt, and an effort will be 
made to secure an advance. 
Notes from Milk Sections. 

The work of the F S M P A has been car- 
ried on. quietly during ‘the winter, with 
three to six meetings held weekly, cov- 
ering many sections of the milk territory. 
hese have been well attended, many farm- 
_ers driving long distances, and hearty sup- 
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port of the assn seems to be the rule. Mem- 
bers of the sales committee have been in 
correspondence with representatives of 
Philadelphia producers, and it is consid- 
ered more than probable that the two assns 
indicated may work in harmony in the ef- 


fort to secure better prices for milk. 


Despite the decreased receipts, the milk 


exchange directors have not raised the 
price, saying that the market is ‘“‘still 
flush.”’ It is also said that the puor water 


in N Y city is causing an increased con- 
sumption of milk. 

A mass meeting of dairymen was held at 
Newtown Square, Pa, Feb 28, to organize 
a branch union of the Phila milk shippers’ 
union, and 57 members were enrolled. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: Pres, Wilmer Smedley of Wil- 
listown; vice-pres, H. C. Baldwin of West 
Chester; sec, H. G. Paschall of Newtown 
Scuare; treas, Dellwyn Lewis of Newtown 
Suuare. This union represents about. 9000 
ats, one organized the same day at The 
King of Prussia 6000 qts, Doylestown. 3000 
qats, and at Royersford 2500 gts. In the em- 
bryonic stage are unions at Chadd’s Ford, 
Concordville, West Chester and numerous 
cther points. The spirit of organization 
seems to have taken firm hold of the en- 
tire milk producing population of Pa and 
N J contiguous to Phila.—[Producer. 

Revised official figures show that dur- 
ing Feb the N Y Central (long haul) car- 
ried 77,711 cans of milk and 1852 cans of 
cream. 

At New York, the exchange price  re- 
mains unchanged at 2%c p qt, and surplus 
west of the Hudson $1.39 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Mar 9, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

sos capenbageesesus 32,819 1,050 381 
D, Lack and W ...... 25,470 670 — 
SEE. oS Sens Sots ans 27,309 1,163 — 
N Y Cent (long haul) 19,275 463 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ..14,150 175 160 
Susquehanna ...:..... 13,734 158 415 
i kee eee 10,663 734 765 
NeW FIAVEN ...6. 660000 1,241 oo — 
Lehigh Valley ........ 12,690 250 -- 
Other sources ........ 5,600 115 — 
Total receipts ...... 162,951 4,778 1,721 
Daily average ...... 23,280 683 246 
Last week ..........168,868 4,760 1,509 
At Philadelphia, the milk exchange 


rice remains 3\%c p qt; from this farmers 
pay the freight. 

In reply to a Pa subscriber, we can learn 
of no milk being shipped from N Y city 
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to Phila, though it is possible a _ special 


[19] 


shipment may be occasionally made. The 
large wholesale dealers profess to know 
nothing of any such movement. They say 
that freight would deter such disposition of 
the surplus. There are roads like ‘the Le- 
high which carry milk both to this city 
and Phila, however, making it possible for 
some diversion of traffic of this kind. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New Y¥x ork. 


The domestic receipts and exports and im« 
ports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y¥ com« 


pare thus: 
Cor Since Same 
Gare Taste Me ste, 
Domestic receipts, 585 2,669 107,229 79,265 
Exports to Europe, 126 615 66,843 87,749 
Impt’s from Europe, — 251 — 4,979 
At New York, light trading between deale 
ers, but with no pressure to sell, the mar- 
ket remains firm. Exports are falling off. 
Brewers are buying only from hand to 
mouth. No improvement is expected before 
me brewing season opens, a few weeks 

ence, 


Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y¥. 
state crop of ’00, choice 19@2Ic p Ib, prime . 
18@19c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice, 
18@20c, prime 16@18c, crop ’99, N Y. state 
and Pacific coast 11@1bic, crop ’98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop ’00 38@45c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Pittsburg, cattle active at shade 


higher. prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 50 cars. Quotations revised as fole 





Week 


lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 60 Poor to good fat bul 

Good, 120 to 1300 Ibe, 4 10 Poor to geod fat cows, “Laateee 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ibs, 3a 35 Heifers, 700 to 110C Ibs, 3 Rn 
Cemmon, 700 to 900 Ibs, 309@3 60 Bolognacows.phd, 8 oo 
Rough, half fat, 3 25 F'sh cowse& eo 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 50 Veal calves, - 4 0 


Hogs in good demand at firmer prices. 
Monday of this week 35 double decks came 
in. Medium droves sold. at $6, heavy york- 
ers 5.95@6, de light 5.90@5.95, pigs. 5.70@5.80. 
Sheep market strong. Arrivals Monday of 
this week 10 double decks. Sheep sold at 
4.60@5, lambs 4.50@5.80. i 


At Buffalo, cattle generally strong.. Re- 


ceipts Monday of this week 115 cars. Ship- 
ping steers sold at $4.35@5.50, butcher 
grades 4@4.60, bulls and oxen 3.85@475, 
stockers and feeders 3.35@4.35. Veal calves 
quiet at 4@7. Hogs opened higher Monday 
of this week under receipts of 50 double 
decks, but lost at the close. Sales mainly 
at 5.90@6. Sheep about steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 70 double’ decks. 
Fancy native wethers sold at 4.76@5, good 
,to ch mixed sheep 4.25@4.50, fancy lambs 
5.65@5.75, good to ch 5.45@5.66. 








TRON AG 


Progressive farmers who send for the free Iron 


News about the 
New Cultivator 


\ 


Book for 1901, describing the famous 


Iron Age Implements, will be especiall 
ested in the novel Iron Corabin 


inter- 
Pivot 


and Fixed Wheel Riding Cultivator. When 


used as a fixed wheel it is the 
best Fixed Wheel Cultivator 
you can buy. When used asa pivot 
wheel, n itis the best. Itdoes 
perfect work under every condf- 
tion that confronts the farmeron 
any soil or surface, any crop, and 
rows of any width or irregular-. ¢ 
. The book that describes it ® 
about all the Iron Age 
Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Potato Plant- - 
ers, Horse Hoes and Cultivators, 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., 
Box 432, Grenioch, N. d. 














TSE LZ 
ove “HANDY ” 

cast AND CMAN" 

works a walking beam 











STRUCK OIL 


A new Penrsylvania in California. Fortanes 
are being made daily in Kern Count, 

Fields. A small investment may yield big 
returns. Stock n essable. e have the 
land but need your money to develop them. 


CERMANIA OIL CO. 


819 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO, bat. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


East Greenwich, Gloucester Co, Mar 12— 
The continued cold weather has been a 
drawback to farmers and very little spring 
work done. Tomato beds look fairly /well. 
The Gloucester Co board of agri met at 
Mullica Hill Mar 3-4, with a large attend- 
ance of farmers and their wives. The del- 
egates to the state hort society and to the 
state board of agri meetings presented in- 
teresting reports. How to make dairying a 
success was discussed with a great deal of 
interest. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Mar 12—Farmers 


have had considerable trouble watering 
stock for the past few weeks, owing to low 
condition of springs watering barns. Hay 
is rather scarce and feed high. Peach trees 
are looking fine, and a good crop is prom- 
ised. Some orchards were affected with 
the brown rot last year, but the cause was 
unknown until the recent article in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Farmers have never 
sprayed to any extent, owing to the 
healthy condition of their trees in this lo- 
ecality heretofore. The article may urge 
them to use the spray pump more. Eggs 
are more plentiful. Many farmers have 
their wood hauled. Ice houses are all 
filled. Roads are in a bad condition on 
account of the large drifts in many places. 
Many people have been ill with grip. Some 
farmers did considerable plowing last fall. 


MARYLAND. 
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Middle Point, Frederick Co, Mar 1ll— 
Wheat and rye are in fine condition, having 
been covered with snow for a month. Feed 
is plentiful and stock selling high. Hay 
$20, potatoes 60c and scarce, many farmers 
having to buy. So far the peach buds are 
good, and indications point to another 
heavy crop. A telephone line is under con- 
struction and there is much talk of rural 
free mail delivery. 

Millington, Kent Co, Mar 11—Cold, dry 
weather has hurt wheat, and some farm- 
ers think the crop will be seriously cut, 
Flay scarce and selling at $20 per ton. Stock 
has wintered well. The fruit outlook is 
still bright. Most of the old peaches have 
been taken out this winter. Here were 
once the famous peach orchards of the late 
B. T. Biggs, who 10 years ago had prob- 
ably 30,000 trees. Now 10,000 will cover the 
total, most of them on the farm of his son, 
William, who has a fine orchard of 4500 
trees four years old. The dry weather is 
affecting wells, which are nearly dry. 
Wheat 75c, corn 40c, eggs 16c, butter 20c, 
potatoes 45c per basket. No contracts for 
tomatoes yet, 





INDIANA. 





Hamilton Co—Some corn is being hauled 
to market. Wheat is not damaged to any 
great extent by the fly, so far as can be 
determined at present. Some wheat was 
scwn too late to withstand the winter, and 
these fields will be seeded to other crops. 
The clover seed crop was light last year 
and of poor quality. Wheat is selling for 
73c, oats 25c, hogs $5, sheep 3.75, cattle 4, 
chickens 7c, clover hay 8, timothy hay 10 
and clover seed 5.50 to 6.50. 

Daviess Co—Wheat is in excellent condi- 
tion in spite of the fact that there was but 
little snow. Some early fields are appa- 
rently full of Hessian fly. The large acre- 
age of grass seed sown last fall without a 
nurse crop has to be reseeded. More fall 
and winter plowing done than usual and 
as 2 consequence farm work is well along. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDpEs, commission homes: = | New York; established 
38. Butter, cheese, ez work poultry, dress 
wor IDWARD, 


calves, game, etc. E. B. 302 Greenwich 
oe, Mm x. 





OULTRY, eggs, ples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


Excellent Results. 


We think a great deal of the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American Agri- 
culturist, and believe it to be an excellent 
advertising medium. We hee received very 
gratifying results from wnat advertising 
we have done in that pape..—[{Glen. Mary 
Farm, West Chester, Pa. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


o_o a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, x 3 one live Pate of all ——~ mes fruits and 
egetabies, help or situations want 
to cell or buy. ” , a 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oifice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue the following week. Advertisements of 
FARMS ror SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus makizg a small adv as 
Moticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Rxchan e”’ advertis: 
onty, Ave cents a word each insertion. . ms & 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HAY: AFORD’S Wachusett strain, Massachusetts, most 


profitable winter laying White Wyandots. Pullets 
have laid 219 eggs es your. 26 eggs ocummber, 125_ eggs 


ges 53 consecutive days. Farm 
raised, pesky, anew segs healthy, hearty hustlers. No 
in- -breeding. Orders now, “March, April, May de- 
livery. sy can be sent time of shipment ; $1 per sit- 
ting, 30 eggs $2; low prices 50 and lots. ‘Correspond- 
ence solicited. FRED HANAFORD, Mulder Brook 
South. Lancaster, Mass. 


I MPROVE your ee 


five winter months, 


arm, 





or start right gvith our stock 
of prize-winning Lan; shans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
Gost equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
be i liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU LAND, Clayton, N Y. 


ILVER Wyandots from Beaver Hill farm were lead- 

ing prize winners at Philadelphia, New York and 
Chicago. They have been bred in_line for greatest e 4 
en for twenty-one years. Eggs and a_few_bi 
or sale. Handsome egg_record freee BEAVER HILL 
FARM, Box 50, Beaver, Pa. 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year; four months’ trial, 10 cents; sample free; 64-page 
practic al poultry book free to yearly subscribers ; k 
alone 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


Hs that pay. Barred, White and Buff P Roc 

Silver, White and Buff W yangots, bred to lay, —_ 
they win at all the big shows. talog., © America’s 
Farm Free. A. C. HAWEI s, Box 13, Lan- 














Great Hen 

caster, Mass. 
OCKERELS, fine, stock, $1.50 to $3; Buff Leghorns, 
Minorcas., ¥ van dots, Barred Rocks, Lt Brahmas, 


Pekin ducks. ant catalog free. 
Daiky AND POULTRY yee RM. Rahway, N J. 


INE Buff Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins_ strain, ahrett, 
> ag beter in Pa. Regular eg! ee machines. Fees 
for r $2. Fail not to send_ for a circular ‘&, 

GEN ML DOULTRY YARDS, Box 10, Palmyra, Pa. 


AMMOTH White Holland turkeys and Toulouse 

geese, $10 A trio. Eggs from my Boston and Madi- 
son square ga B, Bise winners, 40c each. R. F. SEE- 
LEY, Waterloo, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GADGUABTERS for agoond- -crop seed potatoes; the 

it seed that oe. ay ree ree catalog sets forth the 

merits oy second-cr: ull of valuable information. 

trawberry, raspbecry, es lants. —_— 
aan 8 * corn, ete. J. W. HAL arion Sta, 3 

$2 BARREL now, choice Carmans, Rurals; on Maule’s 

commercial save $2 barrel, Lage shipments; cata- 

log; 30 varieties sample oats, corn, free, $5 best ear, 

Poultry, Rocks Minorcas, Leghorns Buff eggs. SMITH’S 

POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. 

te sweet potatoes, 12 finest varieties, $2 to $3 per 

Plants May 10th, $150 to $2 per 1000. As- 

eragus, Conover’s, Columbian, Palmetto, dene. 1 year, 

1000. Rhubarb, divided roots, $4 per 1000. PEE- 

3b oS, IHLE & CO, Cobden, Ill. 


SPARAGUS roots by the million; 5 best 

Vineland bush, sweet petate plants, a true 
yellow sweet Potato, without vines. All vegetables, 
in season. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N J. 


TS one budded 3 apple. pear and plum, llc each. 

wholesale nurseries. Dans- 

ville, N Y, for Sous ‘aie. Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 

S ZED corn, best on earth; Kansas corn gets grand prize 

at Paris exposition; free’ sample and circular on appli- 

qetion. HUMBOLDT 'GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, 











kinds; 
Jersey 
plants 











OFF EE—Farmers fiat your own coffee. [I have the 

only kind of seed that will mature in this climate; 4 
oz $1, Address BOX 39, Jamesport, Suffolk Co, N Y. 
SED potatoes—The f famous early potato, Irish Cob- 

bler, and 60 others described. Best seed, lowest prices, 
catalog free. “A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


EE potatoes—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
hoice seed, free from scab; write for prices. ©. J. 

M ASSON, Little Genesee, N Y. 
CRES of strawberry plants, reliable old and new va- 
rieties rane reasonable; ‘send for price list. WIL- 

LI AM PALMER. Grooms, N'Y. 
RT Y varieties Aroostook seed potatoes; price low. 
mall orders or car lots. Send for catalog. P. H. 
REBD Fort Fairfield, Me. 


GS TRAWBERRY plants cheap. Send for list. A. H. 




















HOFFMAN, Bamford, 
LIVE STOCK. 
LE~—One car registered Jersey cattle at a very 


ion Dec Herd contains a pure St Lambert 4-yr-old 
ambert yearlin ull. One cow made 500 

Ibs ‘butter inet year, etc. ers solicited for first-class 
Fee ae we: Hoisteins and Durhams. RON 
RElG TMYER,West Richmondville, Schoharie Co, N 


ALF scouring cured; 90 per cent of all cases; Morris 

Rex Powder cures scouring in any animal. No cure 
your money back. rake ic; 3 times quantity, $1. If 
it don’t cure (well ake hee word) just ask and you'll 
get your money. The Druggist, Montrose, Pa. 
HEED of aa cows and heifers, graded 
LA and Jerseys; yee to sell all at once. L. 
NETT, Kennedy, R FD Nol 

py ae young, sows farrow May, June; serv- 

ice boars, fine sock, igible to registry. HOMER J. 
BROWN, Harford, 








Ayrshires 
J. BEN- 











Sates stallion, Ax coming five; way_down in 
price; for further information write P. HEFFLEY, 
Somerset, Pa. 

will 


Fr SALE or trade, Bolgion stallion, sure breeder; 
tate for other stock, SAMUEL TAYLOR, Grove 
Ci oe oO. 

EGISTE! RED A 





hire bulls for sale. Choice stock, 
all ages, low prices. L. D. STOWELL, Black Creek, 


FOR Ww tsE tL Shorthorn bulls, Thin Rind swine. 
. LEE, Ellisburg, N Y. 

ate Chester Whites, ARCHIE C. ROPER, 

Charlestown, W Va. 











BEE Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White DOGS, CATS AND PET STOCK. 
Leghorns and Buff Laced _ Polish. Fags 1.50 for 15, a 
per hundred. RIVER VIEW POULTRY YARDS, ELGIAN hares from impo rted and edigreed | stock. 
ry Trapt yee te ert Ho, Lomas ean 
A shells—Best grade for ultry feed; best and cheep are Ff ointers tells ow Oo make a year, 
Se ~m shells own, a Dhl. 5 Bbla at $1: di Gecount Ise. ROYAL RABBITRY, Lancaster, Mass. 
; comple, 2c. THE ORNOWLES. 0, ELGIA ares, good stock, $1 WILLIS WIDRIG, 
mito Ct. B Newfane, NY. 








E&¢ 7 for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive catalog 
free. PINE TREE FA , Box M, Jamesburg, N 


(THOROUGHBRED Rose Comb_ White _ Lasbaenen 26 
atch aranteed. White Wyandots, 20 
eggs, 31. L ig “JON ES, North Hartland, Vt. 


TP ARRED and White  Piymouth Rocks, ‘choicest stock, 
prices_ reasonable; 100, *.. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM A CALL, 














Stamford, 
1 EGGS $1; Silver Wyandots oe ips 
White Langshans, Barred _ Rocks. HUNTSDALE 
FARM, Harlansburg, Lawrence Co, Pa 
HOROUGHBRED Jerseys, Bronze turkeys, White 
mouth ocks, Pekin duc fowls, 


caus Can ALE PL 
AN ALL , Coolbaughs, Pa. 
= varieties "Poult, red Obpage Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
ribed i k and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Bt re 


Bags of White Ey Rock, fifteen, one dollar. 
Erie aka turkeys and Light Brahmas. I. A. ROB- 
a. 











ers, 


B=a hares for sale, R. J. READ CO, Brock- 
port, N Y. Ti 
B=-414n hares for sale. B. J. PEASE, Panama, N ¥. 


AGENTS wan TED. 











Ww 4 NTED—<Agents to ia diiniie our complete line of high 

grade lubricating oils, greases and specialties. Sal- 

ary or. commission. Address with references, THE HAR- 
ne py Cleveland, 0. 


VEY 
Ws a week and expenses to men with ri 

in A Poult p Cage. INTERNA TIO qNA 
MFG CO, Parsons, 


HELP WANTED. 
ANTED—An Ra and excellent creamery 


sw tendent and _ butter maker. Liberal wages 
aid. one but the very best need_answer. poration § near 



































Malvern, ew York city. Address C. F. AYLOTT, 345 West 27th, 
BUFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks, cockerels, hens. puljets, New Ce Say IR IE Se ydeealice Sale 
om Boston and New York winners,’ FIELD, Som- TRGLE man ag farmer and deliver milk. MONTEITH, 
Kings 
te 15, $1; 40, from 15 best varieties thoroughbred 
EGocultry’ Cataloe” HENRY MOHE, Quakertown, Pa. FURS. 
HOMPSON’S strain. Barred $1 sittin: ting; ae 
three sittings $2. WILLIAM PAEMER: rooms, Rw furs, sine, oi ginseng, _begeway, etc. Highest prices 
PRE winning stock; eggs leading varieties et for N pe — C. POHL, 151 Mercer St, 
bargains, catalog, 2c. oo ae , Oaks, Pa. ew York. Sc Head a 8 PAL 
Wy HITE Wyandots, e areal His “Circular free. wan end for price 1s 
W ‘hounp TOR POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N Y. RAtER, Leeds, N_Y. 
N 4 nW system again beats bators 6 to 1. Particu- MI NE 
lars free. FRED CRUNDT. ‘Morrisonville, nl. SCELLA OUSs. 





ARRED_ Plymouth Rocks; 
KINGSLEY, West Andover 


ARRANGANSETT turkeys, pair $5; eggs, doz. A, 
N*¥ BONHAM, Chilhowi e. Va. = on 


BA ARRED Rock. Brown, “Tath orn cockerels and eggs. 

NELSON’S, London, a. 

GOLDEN. Silver and Wilts Wyandots. F. TENNY, 
_Peterboro, N H. Eee 

Brxs turkeys, pair $8. L. O. QUIGLEY, Goshen, 


BB A2RED Rock cockereis, $< REID BURT, Melrose, cockerels, $1. BURT, 0. 
PORKINGS-HENRY HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 


cee. $l per b. D. W. 














L422 4pIne. o you ever or get tired washing dish “44 
ers save half the time and labor; sent b rf 
back if dissatisfied: send for 


oS mg FE 
& SON,:Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 


your mone 
® DIVIN 
fins Co, N 
iy Ene sie use tickets should supply their cus- 
tomers with the Acme (good once only). Sample 
fre. H. A, BLAKESLEE, Hartford. Ct. 
ANTED—Position as farm foreman; 
VV State wanes. BOX 231, Ithaca, N Y. 
mOR SALE—E agines and thregners, second-hand, 
F. A. BOOTH, , Stanley, 
MAE best aa 7 M. SPELLMAN. W 
Wittanete d, O. 











unmarried, 





cheap. 





ORGANIZE 


Pennsylvania Patrons on Oleo and Road Laws. 


A meeting of the Pa state grange legis- 
lative committee was held March 6, attend- 
ed by State Master W. F. Hill, Hon W. T. 
Creasy, Senator Hampdon Rico, Hon Leon- 
ard Rhone, Chairman Louis Piollet of the 
state grange executive committee, and 
State Secretary J. T. Ailman. The follow- 
ing resolutions were passed. On the amend- 
ed oleo bill, the following additional amend- 
ment was proposed: Whenever the license 
to manufacture or sell oleo shall be grant- 
ed, it shall be the duty of the dairy and 
food commissioner to advertise the fact in 
newspapers of that county in the same 
manner as mercantile licenses are now ad- 
vertised. 

Inasmuch as the committee are reliably 
informed that the governor has declared 
that there is no money in the treasury 
available for a state appropriation for road 
purposes, the committee deem any change in 
present law as being entirely superfluous. 
Even if the money were available for state 
aid, yet the so-called commission bill with 
its creation of new offices, expensive admin- 
istration, impractical provisions, and cen- 
tralization of power meets the united dis- 
approval of the committee. The real estate 
owners of Pa will gladly join with other 
interests in an honest movement for road 
improvement at any time that manufac- 
turing, corporate and personai property in- 
terests are compelled to pay their equal 
share of the burden in taxes. 

Resolved, that we oppose the creation of 
any new offices not absolutely necessary, 
and we ask a strict acounting of the. vari- 
ous funds known as “contingent funds.” 

Resolved, that we indorse such change in 
the vinegar laws of Pa as will enable the 
farmer to sell vinegar when made pure 
from the fruit of his own orchard. 

Resolved, that in line of ballot reform, 
we favor either the Australian ballot law, 
similar to the Mass law, or a return to the 
old system, 

Whereas the depreciation in real estate 
values still continues to an alarming extent, 
and the burdens of taxation are therefore 
becoming more and more oppressive, there- 
fore, be it resolved that we still more im- 
peratively insist upon a revision of the tax 
system to the end that equality in taxation 
may be had and so lessen the tax upon 
real estate. 

As a movement in this direction, we in- 
dorse the bills introduced in the house, 
by Hon W. T. Creasy, for retaining in the 
respective counties the following taxes: 1. 
Providing for the retention of licenses; 
2. Providing for the retention of the tax 
upon municipal loans; 3. Providing for 


the retention of personal property tax, fees 
of county officers, collateral and direct 
inheritance tax, escheats, etc. The pure 
feed bill, as introduced by Hon T. K. Tay- 
lor of Bradford Co, was also indorsed. 





Farm Labor Problem Discussed. 


Cc. H. WHITCOMB, NIAGARA CO, N Y. 





The subject of labor and wages, to which 
American Agriculturist has recently re- 
ferred, is one that tries the mental capace 
ity of the man conducting a large farm and 
is a problem not altogether easy of solu- 
tion. After fifteen years’ experience oper- 
ating a large farm, gradually I began to 
make slight changes and put in modern 
conveniences in stables for feeding, more 
comfortable facilities for watering, etc. I 
gradually added more stock, including some 
thoroughbred animals, 

Along with this, almost in disguise, came 
an incentive to better care for stock and 
with this a better system of rotation and 
production of variety on the farm, and 
provide the feed for all farm animals from 
the products of the farm. Two crops in 
particular are worthy of being referred to 
in our experience—dwarf Essex rape and 
peas and oats. These crops furnish the 
much-needed protein with which to bal- 
ance up our large crops of corh for all kinds 
of stock. I have also been largely instru- 
mental in having located in our immediate 
section a large mill for grinding corn and 
oats. To the ground corn we add a small 
allowance of linseed meal. This makes a 
grain ration on which our milkers and 
steers are doing well. 

Now the inquiring agricultural student 
will ask, what bearing has this on the labor 
question; it has this, the more profitable 
our employment, the better position we 
are in to pay fairly remunerative wages, 
and when we secure a good, competent, 
trusty man we tie up to him winter and 
summer. He is in turn encouraged by the 
uniformity of his place and pay. Where 
there is a piece of timber on a. farm I am 
certain that we can afford to hire the neces- 
sary help and handle it on the forestry 
preserve plan, taking out only that which 
is ripe or getting no better. 

I have this winter commenced such oper- 
ations in a tract of 30 acres of well-pre- 
served timber, being delivered at a neigh- 
boring basket factory in the log. This 
furnishes a steady job for 3 of our teams, 
and as many of my best men who have 
been with me for a number of years. 
They are hired again for another season. 
In conclusion, I think it is safe to say that 
even where we are making fruit growing 
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and general farming the issue, it should 
be our aim to have winter’s work to retain 
the good help and keep up the fertility of 
the farm. Unless we do this, we are re- 
sponsible for much of the trouble brought 
upon us by unsteady and incompetent help. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Moorestown has for years been doing 
most commendable work in buying supplies 
for its members. Everything is bought for 
spot cash, which gives the grange a very 
high financial standing. The membership 
is 240. While not as large as some granges 
in the state it does more business than all 
the others put together. Many young peo- 
ple are members. Meetings are held every 
Thursday afternoon in the winter months 
and with an average attendance of 150. Th 
rest of the year they are held every firs 
and third Thursday evening. 


NEW YORK. 


Seneca Co Pomona met with Kendaia 
Feb 21, and held one of the most successful 
and enthusiastic meetings in its history. 
Mrs E. P. Cole was appointed lecturer, and 
soon improvised a program that demon- 
strated her power to instruct, amuse and 
entertain. The various discussions were 
spirited and of a high order. Several of 
those present attended the sessions of the 
siate grange and made reports. Past State 
Lecturer Cole told of the many funny in- 
cidents he had seen on his trip to Wash- 
ington Co and Poughkeepsie; also gave a 
good practical talk for the good of the 
order. 

Onondaga Pomona held its quarterly 
meeting Mar 8 in Syracuse. Reports of 
state delegates, field reports and routine 
business occupied the forenoon. The de- 
gree was conferred in the afternoon in full 
form, without manuals. Every subordinate 
in the county is asked to send delegates. 

Onondaga Hill has changed meeting dates 
from Saturday to Wednesday, bimonthly. 

Deposit met at the home of N. D. Bur- 
rows Feb 16, with a very large attendance. 
The delegate to the state grange gave a 
very interesting account of that meeting. 
The young people gave a very amusing 
play that was a credit to the actors. An 
encouraging feature of the meetings is the 
attendance of outsiders, who drop into the 
lecturer’s hour at open meetings. 

A grange was recently organized at 
Spruceton with 17 charter members, 
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The grange has been in operation in my 
town three years and it has exerted an in- 
fluence for good on _ those who attend. 
[Belle Witter, Cattaraugus Co, N Y. 
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AMERICAN 


FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best steel wires heavily galvanized. Seema, 


economical, efficient, durable. 
everywhere. If no agent in your 
tothe makers 

American Stee! & Wire Co., 


agen 
town write 


Chicago or New York. 





Plants the Seeds—Cultivates the Plants. 


That is the shortest way to tell what this ‘‘Planet Jr.,” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe does. Sows in drills or drops in hills at any distance. 
rolls and marks the next row at one operation. Being ve 
when the ground and all conditions are at their best. All plants get an even start. Can 
be changed quickly to cultivator, hoe, rake, plow, hiller, etc. Has attachments for all these uses. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 
The “Planet Jr." line comprises also Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultivators, 
Orehard Cultivators, Celery Hillers, Markers, Levelers, Potato ers, Sugar 
Prices on all are largely reduced for 1901. 
Send for our 1901 “‘Planet Jr.” Catalog. It telis all about our goods. Shows 
in this > ether coun! 


Beet Seeders and Cultivators, etc. 





Price low. 


hic illustrations how they are used 
ed 350,000 


and will issue more if n 
S. L. ALLEN & 


A Fence Containing Wires 





of different sizes will be useful—as a fence—just so lon 
as the smaliest size wire lasts, and no longer. We use a 
sarge size wires for both the Horizontals and the Ver. 
ticals. Send for catalogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








Don’t Brag About 


@ wire fence until have used and abused it. 
Ours have been U and Abused for fifteen years. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH. 


Opens the drills, sows, covers, 
fast it gets all the seed in just 


ecessary. 
CO., Box 1307-E, PHILAD 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 
















x mail it free. 


PA. 
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. Ch ood. Special to Churehes and Cem, 
eterina. > 3 Durable and Cai free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Wiaebester, fana. 





WANTED FOR U. 8. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried m 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, 


good ¢ rand temperate habits, who can 
lish. Recruits 


and write Eng’ i y desired for service 
in Philippines. Fer information apply to 

Officer, 25 Thi ve., 132 Park Ave., 57 East 125tb 
New York City ; 963 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 61 N 

8t., Middletown, N. Y.; Kin N. Y.; 518 Broad 
Albany, N. ¥.; 15@ Lake St, Elmira, N, Y.; Bastable 
Building, Syracuse, N. ¥.; Clarendon ilding, Utica, N. 
¥.; Sehnirel "Main 


Building, Geneva, N. ¥.; 26 
hester, N. Y.: Pearl and Chareh Sta., Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Pa ; 227 Walnut St., Harris- 
RUC: Sorintons Fay ‘Woz, West WA ty Wibabepart 
nm, +4 
Eleventh Ave., Alteons, Pa.; 275 Market 8t., 


ewark, N. J.: or 102 West éth St., Wilm' . Del. 
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The Contest Progresses Splendidly. 


Farmers all over the U S are getting 
interested in sugar beets wherever a sugar 
factory offers an available market for this 
crop, and the acreage offered promises to 
prove all that the factories can take care 
of. In Class II of the sugar beet growers’ 
contest for 1901, conducted by American Ag- 
riculturist, many and generous prizes are 
offered for the largest yield of rich bets 
per acre, grown for certain factories that 
contribute to the prize fund. This contest 
is therefore open to every grower of su- 
gar beets in Ore, Utah, Minn, Ill. Class II 
will probably be open to every grower in 
Col, Wash, Mont, Ida and O. It will also 
be open to growers for certain factories in 
Cal, Mich and N Y. 

We take pleasure in stating that already 
more than $6000 are available in cash prices 
in Class II. Nearly $3000 additional will 
also be available for special prizes in Class 
II. The new factory at Loveland, Col, of- 
fers nearly $1000 worth of prizes. In Ill the 
interest is remarkably keen, with $1000 in 
special prizes offered by the factory at Pe- 
kin, other prizes offered by the Ill state 
bd of agri, while prizes for crops grown in 
certain townships or counties in Ill are be- 
ing offerei by local parties interested in 
encouraging the development of this profit- 
able crop. 

While Class II is thus restricted to grow- 
ers for certain factories, Class I, on the 
other hand, is open to farmers throughout 
the U S. In this Class I there are already 
over $2000 in cash prizes for the “record or 
statement that shows most clearly and ac- 
curately the methods pursued in growing 
one acre of sugar beets and the results 
obtained, irrespective of what the results 
may be.” The object of this Class I is to 
ebtain statements of the experience of 
farmers all over the country in raising su- 
gar beets, irrespective of what the yield 
may be, and no matter whether the beets 
are sold to a factory or used as stock feed. 

Many farmers in the middle and eastern 
states who are not convenient to factories 
have written to inquire if they could sell 
teets to either of the York state factories. 
The Binghamton (N Y) sugar company an- 
swer that they have to comply with the 
state bounty law, which obliges them to 
accept only beets from N Y state, but it 
may be that such farmers might dispose of 
their beets to some of the Mich factories 
or to the plant at Fremont, O. But it is 
worth all the effort to raise an acre of 
beets to have them for stock feeding pur- 
poses as well as to get the experience and 
the prizes. 

There is no formality about entering the 
contest. The only thing to be done is to 
serd 50c to this office to obtain the sugar 
beet growers’ contestant’s manual. That 
book will be ready in the course of a month 
ard will give full particulars, together 
with blanks for reports for surveyor’s 
measurement, etc. It is given free to any- 
one who remits $1 for a year’s subscription 
to American Agriculturist, but no subscrip- 
tion is compulsory. 
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Enthusiastic Over Crop Contests. 


I am now, and have been for years, a 
subscriber to your ever honored American 
Agriculturist, and have read every issue 
and found every number to be brim full 
of good, sound, practical reading. Every 
item of reports could be relied on and 
found in detail as reported. How splendid- 
ly you did report the hay crop this last 
year. Your tobacco reports from this state 
as to sales have been much appreciated by 
your subscribers in this part of Uncle Sam. 

We have all kept an eye on you ever 
since you began the prize crop contests 
and we must admit that we have been 
greatly benefited by each and every one— 
cotton, potato, wheat, oats, corn, poultry 
and now the sugar beet; but oh, how we 
“old Kentucky home” fellows would shout 
to know you would give us a prize con- 
test on tobacco and also would it please 
us the more if the whole United States 
was included.—[John C. Thomson, Hop- 
kins Co, Ky. 





Profit-making Implements—No class of 
farm and garden tools has brought the 
economy of quick work home to farmers 
mcre than the Iron Age implements made 
by the Bateman Manufacturing Co of Gren- 





loch, N J. Among the favorites is the com- 
bined double wheel hoe hill and drill seed- 
er, well adapted to drilling seed with ease 
and accuracy. By the use of this imple- 
ment there is a marked saving of seed 
and of time that quickly repays its orig- 
inal cost. As a double wheel hoe and sin- 
gle wheel hoe, it is useful for cultivat- 
ing all through the season and can be eas- 
ily changed from one tool to another. The 
Iron Age fertilizer distributor is another 
implement well adapted to its work. Write 
to the address given for the Iron Age book, 
describing these and other valuable tools; 
this will be sent free if you mention this 
paper. 


The ‘New York City Tobacco Market. 


Trading in cigar leaf tobacco, in spite of 
an enormous output of cigars, has been 
very dull the past two months. Manu- 
facturers have evidently been trying to 
reduce stocks and have bought but little 
accordingly. But the change in the cigar 
tax on July 1 next will probably cause more 
trading than usual, as the extra 60c has 
been borne by manufacturers exclusively. 
The war revenue reduction bill provides a 
rebate of 60c on all stocks of cigars in 
other than manufacturers’ hands; jobbers 
and retailers will thus be enabled to make 
an extra 60c on each thousand cigars. Last 
year’s crop of Sumatra seed wrappers, 
grown under shade shows some beautiful 
tcebacco, as placed on the market. Sales of 
cigar leaf from the various states include 
the following: 

New England: Sample bales of shade 
grown Sumatra seed wrappers’ brought 
$2.50 p lb, 100 cs ’00 forced sweat Hav at 
25 te 70c, 240 cs do at 25 to 80c, 150 es do at 
30 to 80c, 100 cs do at 40 to 65c, 400 cs ’00 
seed fillers for export at 6 to 6c, 75 cs ’99 
Hav at 35 to 40c. 

Pennsylvania: 300 cs ’99 seed leaf at: 12 to 
124%4c, 1450 cs do at 12% to 13c, 350 cs do at 
11% to 12%c. 

Ohio: 400 cs ’99 Zimmer at 14 to 1514c, 450 
cs do at 15% to 16c, 300 cs do at 14 to 15c, 
1400 cs ’99 do at 15 to l6c, 150 cs ’98 at 13%c, 
325 cs ’99 Gebhart at 13%c, 200 cs ’99 do at 
13c. 

Wisconsin: 300 cs 99 Hav at 10% to 12%c, 
375 cs do at 10 to 12%c, 650 cs do at 10 to 12c, 
400 es do at 10 to 138c, 300 cs do at 12c, 400 
es do at 12 to 14c, 1400 cs do for export at 
5c, 200 cs ’98 Hav at 13c. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, as 
finally passed by congress, provides for 





the raising of the division of soils to a 
full bureau of the department and in- 
creased compensation for its staff, and 


makes available a large sum for the ex- 
tension of experiments in raising and cur- 
ing tobacco. 


BEET SUGAR—TOBACCO 
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akes short roads. 
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nd light loads. 
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ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 
























Sold Everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








Before Buying a New 


rneSS 


send 4 cents in stamps to 

pay postage on Illustrated 

atalogue. 

100 Styles to select from. 

Direct to consumer from 

manufacturer. ~ 

The King Harness Co.,Mfrs. 
426 Church St.,Owego, N.Y. 

WE 


> E FOR 
8 want AGENTS tie 


y Economy Harness Riveter 


and otherfast selling articles. 
The Riveter can be used in any position. 
Mends anything where a wel! clinched rivet 
serves the purpose, Does heavy farm work, 
Hm Can be carried in the pocket. Agents make 
aS3to$i5a Day. Sample loaded with 
50 rivets and ag’ts terms for 50c in stamps 


T. B. Foote Co., Fredericktown, Ohie. 


TRACELESS HARNESS 
BAKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 

















Write for circulars and prices 
B. F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, H.¥. 
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| Agricultural Books Send te ome su00 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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Anyone Anywhere 


Our vehicles and harness are shipped toany 
point in the United States on approval, and 
for comparison with any other goods. We 
are willing to take chances on pleasing you, 
Are you willing to save money without tak- 
ing any chances? Our Split Hickory Vehicles 
are right in style, in quality and in price. 
Write for our new catalogue and prices on 
seventy-six (76) different styles in vehicles 
and large assortment of harness. Buy direct 
from us, and save all dealers’ commissions 
and profits. We are manufacturers of the 
famous Split Hickory Vehicles 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
4 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO, J 

















from the ordinary buggy, is our latest style 
eren for 1901. We use Long Dietance Axle 
with bell collar which keeps out all dust and 










minute, 
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Ayes: 


Nickle Mounti 


chaser, We take special 


We have no 


order, and if you are not 
could have bought elsewhere for any thing like our price, 


J 
Ne mmin 


~~ 










with this 


in every way, and do not 
safe deliv: 
cle 6: 


arantec 
so send dor oun wow treo vald 


9S. velvet with gold figure, or whip cord with high — on 
end of seat cushion, and line t he top with a special light color top lining to match the 
The edge of top lining is pinked, the back stays of top are pinked on 
and center stiched, a special design with thread to match top lining. 
color carpet for bottom and side 
broadcloth trimmingsand dark 
We furnish nickle dash rail, nickle rail over back o 
handles, nicklehub bands. We 
to see that it is fitted with trimmings, HON and everything to match, 







but direct to at wholesale prices 
agents, andsave you the middle man’s prout, NO 
fee 1 that we 
return to us and we will pay all freight. We warrant every b 
« Deo you want, or are you 
jatalogue. We have all styles at prices that will 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 55*57-59 Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


Shift Shaft 


$43: runs 1000 miles without reoiling. Combined Quic 
Coupler and Anti-Kattler, 80 you can change from shaft to pole in one 


ith this attachment you never have anyrattle. Wheels and Gear,every 
stick of timber used guaranteed to be the very best of second growth hickory. Every 
forging and bolt the best 

24 in. wide, 55im. long. Spring cushion and back. 


Norway iron, (Wheels furnished any size.) Body 20,22 or 
We upholster the seat and back cushion with a fine green 


. We use alight 

els of — oe when desired will use leather or dark 
in with dark carpet to m atch.) 

seat cushion, nickle prop nuts, nickle seat 









paint to match trimmings, or will paint any color to suit pur- 


eship subject to examina 

NEY. tion without any money with 
have saved you money and given you a better buggy wy Fe 
1 


in any way in a vehicle or harness of any 
and save you money, 








Clover as a Stock Feed. 
Cc, C. PERVIER,. 





That we may fully appreciate the value 


of clover as food for growing animals, [ 


desire to call attention to a few established 
facts. Farm animals obtain the nutrition 
which enters into the composition of their 
bodies wholly from the food which they 
eat. Stock foods are classed as either ni- 
trogeneous or flesh formers, and carbona- 
ecous or fat and heat formers. 

Nitrogen enters more largely into the 
strvcture of muscle or lean meat, and is 
therefore most essential to the growth of 
young animals. Chemists have determined 
thet animals require these elements in the 
ratio of 1 part nitrogen to 5.4 carbon, which 
is the German standard for a balanced food. 
Clover hay properly cured has a nutritive 
value of 1:5.6, thus being in itself a nearly 
perfect food, supplying the flesh formers 
and fat formers in the right proportion. 
Any farmer who has fed cattle in winter 
on clover hay and corn must have noticed 
the increased gain over timothy hay and 
corn. Timothy hay has a nutritive ratio 
of 1:12.7, and corn 1:9.3, both being highly 
carbonaceous and deficient in nitrogen. 

Under the present system of crowding 
young animals for market, it is absotutely 
evsential to balance up the corn with some 
other food rich in nitrogen, in order that 
the lean meat may accumulate in proper 
proportion to the fat. This can only be 
done, outside of the grass season, by feeding 
oil meal, cottonseed meal, bran, clover or 
something else equally rich in nitrogen. 
Farmers will not, as a rule, feed anything 
that cannot be grown on their farms. 
Therefore clover is their cheapest and most 
valuable feed. It will supply the nitrogen 
essential for the growth and development 
of the farm animals. 7 

Clover should be cut for hay when near- 
est to full bloom, or when’ about one-third 
of the heads are brown. Chemical analysis 
has shown that hay made at this stage of 
its growth contains the most nutriment. 
One important fact must not be overlooked 
and that is, that no outside moisture in 
the form of rain or dew must be upon it 
when put into the barn or stack. It is this 
outside moisture, and not the sap of the 
plant that causes clover hay to spoil or 
mold in the stack. It is a wonderful ab- 
sorber of moisture, and must, therefore, 
be stacked in the middle of the day, after 
the dew has dried, and before the damp- 
ness of the evening. falls. 

Ground Feed the Cheapest—I _ feed 
ground corn and cob to horses, mixed with 
equal parts wheat bran by measure. Two 
quarts are sufficient feed for a working 
horse. During the winter months this ra- 
tion can be given twice a day only, with 
enough good hay to keep the horse eat- 
ing for am hour at a time. More hay thar 
this, at $12 or 14 per ton, is wasted. To 
milk cows, I feed two parts of bran to one 
of cob meal, and give 2 to 6 qts to a cow, 
according to her milking capacity. Corn 
fodder-is used for roughness. With clover 
hay for roughness, the cob. meal and bran 
might be fed half and half. For pigs I 
take 3 qts middlings to each 2 gal bucket of 
skimmilk and feed to shotes six times a 
day, the last feed being at bedtime, when 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Handsome New Catalog of J. J. H. 


Gregory & Son, the lon-established seed 
firm, of Marblehead, Mass, is ready for dis- 
tribution. There are many novelties de- 
scribed and illustrated in this book, as well 
as all the standard grains, vegetables and 
flowers. A paragraph on page one tells 
one reason why buyers of Gregory seeds 
can feel sure of what they are getting. In 
plain language the firm of. Gregory & Son 
warrant their seeds in three ways, making 
everything absolutely sure but the crop, 
which must depend not only on good seed 
byt on soil, fertilizer, weather and culti- 
vation. This catalog can be had free by 


writing for it, and should be read by every- 
one who plants seeds. 








PASTURE AND FEED LOT 


I take my round of inspection. Ground 
wheat can be substituted for the middlings 
if the latter cannot be had.—[W. C. Patter- 
son, Fulton Co, Pa. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Hide Bound—W. L. C. (Ont) wants a 
remedy for a hide-bound animal. Regular 
feeding on good food and judicious exer- 
cise is the best remedy. The medicinal 
remedy is to boil a teacupful of flaxseed 
into a pulp and while hot pour it on % pail 
of bran. Give a mash of this kind once 
a day, with one of the following powders 
in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 oz, nux vomica 2 oz, divide into 24 
Goses. Repeat this quantity if necessary. 





Indigestion—H. W. (Pa) has a horse that 
eats well, but remains thin in flesh. Boil 
1 teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp and 
while hot pour it on half a pail of bran 
and make a mash of it. Give a mash of 
this kind once a day with one of the fol- 
lowing: Sulphete of iron 4 oz, nitrate of 
potassium 4 oz and nux vomica 2 oz, divide 
into 24 doses. 

Impetigo—A. A. (Tenn) has a colt that 
has a number of small lumps on the skin 
of its back. When the crust is removed 
there is a sore, a little matter and the hair 
drops out. Keep the colt in a good, dry 
place at night and feed on oats and hay 
and a bran mash at night, containing one 
of the following powders: Sulphate of 
iron 3 oz, nitrate of potassium 3 oz, divide 
into 24 doses. Mix 1 oz acetate of lead, 1 
oz sulphate of zinc and 1 qt of water; ap- 
~~ little of this to the affected parts once 
a day. 





Caked Udder—W. H. H. (N Y) has a 
heifer that has one-quarter of the udder 
as hard as rock. Mix 2 dr iodine with 2 oz 
vaseline and rub a little well into the skin 
of the part once every third day. Continue 
it for several weeks. 





Sterility—F. B. S. (Tenn) has a Jersey 
cow that has been sterile for two years. 
Such cases should be examined by a veter- 
inarian to find the cause and if possible re- 
move it. 





J $3000 STOCK BOOK Y 
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4 quest: 
lst—Did you ever use ** International 
Food’? for Cattle, Gheep, Hogs, Co 
Calves, Lambe or Pigs? —Is it for 

\ your town in 25 Ib. pails? Srd—How 
many head of stock do 
4th—Name this paper. 


International Food Co, Minneapolis,Minn 











FOR SALE—Ranches in the Republic of Mexico. 


Ranch located in the County of Cordoba, State of Vera 
Cruz, the most fertile and famous one in the Republic for 
coffee growing. Cultivated fields for raising rice, tobacco 
and corn. 76,000 coffee trees ee and pasture 
grounds for cattle of every description. 





Ranches in the County of Misantla, State of Vera Cruz, 
remarkable for its fertility, es ecially for the production 
of vanilla. Provided with coffee and vanilla piantations, 
ro at me grounds for the raising of cattle of every 

escription. 





Ranch of great extension in the States of San Luis Poto- 
8i, Zacatecas and huila, especially fit for raising of 
sheep, goats, etc, and black-cartle. Produces ixtle in 
abundance. Contains many minerals and marble quar- 
ries. Good buildings. Grounds fit for all products of 
cold and temperate climates. 





Hacienda in the State of Tamaulipas of 207,000 acres, 
especially fit for raising cattle of any description, with 
large pasture grounds provided with wire and stone 
fences and watering places carrying sufficient water all the 
year round. Cotton, corn and all other fruits of temper. 
ateand hot climate can be grown on the grounds. oe 
woods in abundance. 





Facilities of payment. For prices and conditions a 
ge INTERNATIONAL E HIPOTECARIO. 4 
i) exico. 
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AND BRANDED SACKS 


Rich in Protein. 


No other feeding substance can take the place of 
Protein, which is the most expensive nutrient to buy, 
and a fair proportion of it should be secured in each 


purchase. Quaker Dairy Feed contains the requisite 
amount of Protein and is properly balanced with other 
necessary feed elements. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. Each Sack stamped with - 
— of contents, showing guarantee. 


your dealer does not keep 
to us and get a free copy of * 


uaker Dairy Feed send his nam 
ern Dairy Feeding.” . 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


Quaker Dair 
@ Feed ¥ 
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THE GRAIN ‘TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 


quiry. Receipts are liberal and this year 
to date are some 40,000 ahead of last year; 
quality generally good. 








Cash or spot 





Chicago.......e0+) .74 














New York.......-| .7 
Boston .....- coceel — 
TOlEGO . ...--e eee 13» -Ti% 
St Louis... ......0+} . 
Minneapolis. ....| .74 
Liverpool .......- 5, 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
a stagnant affair much of the time, re- 
maining close to the level of 75@76c p bu 
for May delivery. Speculators contend they 
are waiting for new incentive and are 
awaiting with interest the manner in which 
the winter wheat crop now in the ground 
will emerge from the frost period. 

The movement of spring wheat in the 
northwest is nearly normal and flour man- 
ufacturers report gnly a moderate demand 
for the finished product. Advance bulle- 
tins sent out from some of the winter 
wheat states are in the main favorable, 
yet snow protection has been distributed 
in an uneven manner, with some fear man- 
ifested of positive damage, the truth to be 
known later. The foreign markets are gen- 
erally steady and devoid of particular fea- 
ture. Indian crop news points to full acre- 
age in that country. Argentine wheat is 
meeting good reception in England and 
western Europe. 

Under some pressure of offerings corn 
prices have been inclined to sag fraction- 
ally, May under 40%c p bu, Mar 39c. Bear- 
ish operators are expressing the belief that 
the amount of corn in farmers’ hands is 
somewhat larger than at this time one 
year ago. They say little, however, of the 
fact that whatever may be the reserves, 
the consumption in feed lots is enormous, 
encouraged by the good prices received for 
all classes of live stock. 

The rye market has been a small affair, 
offerings restricted, inquiry enough to keep 
prices generally steady, with No 2 in store 
quotable around 50@5ic p bu and carlots 
52@53c. No interest is manifested in 
futures. 

Barley quotations cover the usual wide 
range and interest is anything but marked. 
The small receipts meet ready reception, 
however, and occasional cars of choice bar- 
ley command prices around 55@60c p bu. 
Fair to good malting barley 45@54c, screen- 
ings and feed grades 30@37c. 

Grass seeds are quiet, offerings small, 
feeling one of general steadiness. Some 
inquiry for Mar timothy around $4.40 p 100 
Ibs, current sales of country lots 4@4.20 for 
merchantable quality. Prime clover quot- 
able at 10.75@11 p 100 lbs. Other grass 
seeds dull, with Hungarian quotable at 85c 
@1.10, millet 80c@1.20, mustard 75c@1.30, 
buckwheat 1@1.15. 

At New York, prices slightly stronger 
under higher cable advices and fairly ac- 
tive home demand, with lighter receipts. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 
79l4c p bu, corn 48%c, oats 3lc, rye 56@ 
b7c, barley 53@60c, clover seed 94%@l11l%c p 
ib, timothy seed $4.50@5 p 100 Ibs. Flour 
has shown some improvement. Fancy 
spring patents 4.15@4.65 p bbl, do winter 
4.10@4.30, spring straights 3.75@3.90, do win- 
ter 3.35@3.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Hogs 























1901} 1 1901] 1900} 1901) 1900 
Chicago. # 100 lbs ..|$6.25/$6. $5.00/ $5.00) $6.00 
New York...........] 5. 6. 6.10} 5. 5.06} 6.26 
Buffalo........e. +--+} 5.50) 5.86) 6.75) 5. 5. 6.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.75] 5.85) 5.50) 4.96) 4. 5.75 
Pittsburg ...........-1| 5.60) 596! 6.09) 5.20' 5.0u) 6.40 





At Chicago, the best grades of cattle have 
been selling slightly higher, with occasional 
droves of fcy steers at $6.15@6.25. In the 
main the market is unchanged, with most 
of the cattle suitable for shipping and 
export account selling at 5.85 downward to 
4.75 and very large numbers of medium 
steers adapted to dressed meat interests 
at 4.65 downward to 4. As intimated, the 
demand has been good for strictly prime 
beeves, owing partly to better foreign in- 





Fancy beef steers, 85 25 Canners, 
Good to extra, 5 75 
Cc i 4 & 

37. 


to fai 

Native heifers. 
air to choice cows, 
Poor to fancy bulls, 


Hog market active, offerings fair but not 
burdensome, packers agreeing to the higher 
figures with scant grace. A good many 
choice hogs sold at $5.60@5.65, but these 
were not popular prices, the bulk of the 
offerings going over the scales at 5.55 down- 
ward to 5.35. The strength manifested in 
the hog market for a number of months is 
due largely to the excellent demand for 
pork product on both domestic and export 
account. 

With choice western sheep selling as 
high as $4.75@5.85, and western lambs at 
5@5.25, it is quite evident this market is 
in a healthy condition. The demand from 
dressed meat concerns is excellent. There 
is a fair shipping movement to the east 
and farmers are buying a _ considerable 
number of good feeders around 4.75@5.10 
for lambs and usual discount for yearlings 
and sheep. 

At New York, cattle generally steady, 
receipts well cared for. Common to choice 
native steers sold at $4.40@5.40 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen 3.55@4, bulls 3@4.20, cows 2@3.75. Veal 
calves in good demand at strong prices. 
Common to choice sold at 4@7.75, little 
calves 3.50, barnyards 2.50@3. Sheep in com- 
paratively light supply and firm. Common 
to choice sold at 3.50@5, culls 3. Choice 
lambs firm. Quotably mainly at 5.50@6.05, 
culls 4.50@4.75. Hogs in moderate supply 
and firm at 5.75@6 for general run, choice 
light state 6.10. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The situation in butter circles continues 
healthy, but at a slightly lower level of 
values. Demand was checked somewhat 
by the 23%@25c price of extra creamery, 
current at the time oflast issue, at N Y and 
Boston and stocks accumulated so 
that a reduction was necessary to bring 
about a free movement. Quality of arrivals 
shows improvement, a fair proportion grad- 
ing extra. Receipts hold up well, and are 
liable to run heavier as spring approaches. 
This coupled with a conservative feeling 
among buyers helped to weaken the mar- 
ket. Statistics show that the total re- 
ceipts at N Y during Feb were consider- 
ably larger than during same month last 
yea and materially exceeded those of Feb, 
97, which was the highest amount on rec- 
ord. Exporters continue to take a fair 
amount of under grade lots, WNearly all 
lines well represented. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST UREAMERIES. 


tr, 





New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 21 @21%c 
1900 ......254%@26 c 27 @27%c 24 @24%ec 
1899 ......19%@20 c 204%@21 c 19 @19%eq 


New York State—At Buffalo, fancy cmy 
prints steady at 28c p lb, do tubs 22%@23c, 
rolls 12@16c, dairy 10@18c.—At Rochester, 
extra Elgin 24@25c, state cmy 22@23c.—At 
Watertown, cmy prints 26c, dairy 21@22c.— 


Ps e 
. 413 7 
Stocker. 450 to 850 Ibs, 300@ 4 2 
75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 520, 
27. 00 Calves, veal, 4 625 
a 25 Milch cows,each, 25 00 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


At Syracuse, cmy tubs 18@22c, prints 19@ 
20c, dairy 16@20c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 23 
@24c, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@23c. 

At New York, prices firm at the decline. 
Cmy extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 204%@22%c, 
seconds 19@20c, fcy state dairy 2ic, firsts 
19@20c, western imt cmy 14@18%%c, rolls 12 
@l5ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supply 
generally ample. Extra Elgin and other 
s®parator creamery 22%c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, 
imt cmy 14@18%c, ladle 12@1li5c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
2314@244c p Ib, state cmy 19@2ic, dairy 12@ 
14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, 
dairy 12@14c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices general- 
ly steady. Extra separator cmy 25@25%c 
p lb, firsts 23@24c, extra gathered cmy 
21@22c, firsts 19@20c, ladle 15@l7c, dairy 
22@24c, roll 13@1é6c. 

At Boston, prices shade lower, receipts 
show little increase. Vt and N H cmy ex- 
tra 231%4c p lb, do N Y 23@23%c, do western 
22@23c, firsts 20@22c, June make 19@20c, Vt 
dairy extra 20@2ic, do N Y 19@20c, firsts 
18@19c, western imt cmy 134%@lic, ladle 


13%@l4e, 
The Cheese Market. 

No especially new features have develop- 
ed in the cheese trade. Stocks are steadily 
decreasing under a good home consumptive 
demand, and as it will be some time before 
any* great amount of new make will come 
on the market, a good clearance is expected. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy new 
12c p Ib, dairy 10@1lc.—At Rochester, ch 
twins 12c.—At Watertown, small 12c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 114@11%c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 11%@126c, flats 11@12c. 

At New York, tone of market strong. 
Fancy small state 12%c p lb, do large 11%e, 
ch small 11%@11%c, ch large 10%@l1lc, light 
skims 7%@9c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fey 
firm at 12%c p lb, fair 10%@12c, part skims 
8@10c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, demand fairly act- 
ive. State flats 11%c p lb, twins 12%@13c, 
N Y cheddars 12%c.—At Columbus, N Y¥ 
ae 134%4c, state flats lic, limburger 

C. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm, 


N Y full cream 60 lbs 1214%4@12%c p Ib, 
flats 12%@13\c. 
At Boston, market steady.. N Y twins 


extra 12@12%c p lb, do Vt 12c, firsts 10% 
@1l%c, western twins extra 11@11%c, fair 
to good 10@10%4c, Ohio flats 10%@l1lc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fresh eggs 
144%@lic p dz, turkeys 9@12c p Ib d w, 
capons 10@14c, chickens 9@12c, fowls 9@ 
llc, ducks 12@l4c, turkeys 10@lic 1 w, 
chickens and fowls 10@10%c, squabs 25@ 
30c p pair. State potatoes 40@50c p bu, do 
Mich 40@45c, beets 40@45c, carrots 40@50c, 
Danish cabbage $1.15@1.25 p bbl, state celery 
40@60c p dz bchs, onions 1.15@1.50 p bu, 
parsnips 50@60c, turnips 20@25c, squash 40 
p ton. Apples 3@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 9 
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For all Crops inRows 


Corn, Potatoes, Broom Corn, Sorghum, Sugar Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Strawberries, etc., there is no cultivator equalto our 


““KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE’’ 


Weeder and Shallow CGuitivator. 


Cultivates the entire su 


Expands to 73 f' 
shafts and only weeder with afront ground wheel to 
prevent vibration and ‘‘wobble.” §& 
> Kilis all weeds, gras, etc., and 
leaves a fine mulch of earth on top, to absorb moisture and re- 


tard evaporation. Easiest to ha 


rface,or between the rows. 
t., narrows to 30in. No cumbersome 


to 30 inches. 


e, lightest draft. Fits all un- 


even surfaces, Round spring ‘teeth with blunt points for light 
soils. flat spring teeth with diamend Y-7 for heavy soils, 


Weeder booklet free. Sen 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, 


neral catalogue “C”* embracing 


Corn Shellers, ws, Rollers, etc. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 




















BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
fe In use 5S yenre. ee es Be the 
0. W INGERSOLL,” "209" Plymouth 


26 hb St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 










566066 


Meat smoked in a few hours 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE,’ 


Made from hickory wood. Delicious fis 
ean h N ke house needed. 
Cieiner eK MAUSER & DEO. Milton, Pa. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@10, navel oranges 2@2.50 p bx, do Fla 3@ 
3.50. Timothy hay 13@17 p ton, clover 13@ 
14, rye straw 9@10. 

At Albany, white onions $4@6 p bbl, red 
and yellow 2.75@3.75, turnips 60@75c, pota- 
toes 1.50@1.75, beans 2.20@2.30 p bu. 3ald- 
win apples 3@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 8@9. 
Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 32@35c, bran 18.50 
@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, middlings 
18@19, hay 14.50@18, rye straw 14@15. Fresh 
eggs 22@24c p dz, live chickens 10@1lic p 
lb, or 11@12c d w, broilers 20@22c, turkeys 
12@14c, ducks 10@I1I1c. 

At Rochester, corn meal $20@21 p ton, 
bran 18@19, middlings 19@20, No 1 white 
oats 28@30c p bu, rye 55@56c; barley 45@ 
46c. Apples 1.25@2 p bbl, cranberries 9@ 
11, honey 16c p 1b. Beans 1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
carrots 20@25c p bu, onions 1, lettuce 20c p 
dz, radishes 18@20c. Fresh eggs 18@19c p 
dz, live fowls 13c p lb, turkeys 9@10c, chick- 
ens 10@lic d w, ducks 12@138c, geese 10@1lic. 
Beef 74%@8i4c p lb d w, veal calves 8@9c, 
hogs 642.@6%c, mutton 7@10c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40c p bu, onions 
90c, turnips 25@40c, beans $2.50@2.75, ‘cabbage 
2@2. 50 p 100. Baldwin and Greening apples 
60@80c p bu, Spys, Spitz, etc, 1@1.25. State 
corn 60c p bu, No 2 white oats 34@35c, rye 
60c, bran 19 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, lin- 
seed 26.50, middlings 19, timothy hay 16@ 
20, alfalfa 14@15. Fresh eggs 20c p dz, live 
chickens 11@12c p lb, or 13@14c d w, live 
turkeys 12@13c, or 14@15c d w. 

At Watertown, live steers 4%4@5c p lb, 
veal calves 5@5'%4c, chickens and fowls 8 
@10c, turkeys 10c, lambs 4@5c, fresh eggs 
18c p dz. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, beets 35@ 
40c, parsnips 60@75c, turnips 35@40c, car- 
rots 25@30c, beans $2.10@2.25, onions 1, apples 
3@3.50 p bbl, cranberries 3.25@3.50 p cra. 
Hay 16@18 p ton, corn meal 20, bran 21, 
middlings 21. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 78@78%4c p bu, corn 44% 
@44%c, oats 30%c, timothy hay $13@17 p 
ton, bran 18.50@19.25. Fresh eggs 14@15%4c 
p Gz, live fowls 10%@lic p lb, chickens 10@ 
lic, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 11@ 
12Zc, fowls 9@10c p lb d w, broilers 20@25c, 
chickens 7@13c, capons 9@12c, turkeys 9@ 
12c. Beans 2.15@2.30 p bu, York state po- 
tatoes 45@53c, Mich 40@50c, onions 1.30@1.45, 
Danish cabbage 13@18 p ton, domestic 9@ 
13, lettuce 1.50@3.50 p % bbl, spinach 1.75@ 
2.75 p bbl, kale 75c@1.25. Apples 3@4.50 p 
bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 6@8.50, Cal or- 
anges 1.75@2.75 p bx, fcy bright Fla 2.50@ 
3, russets 2.25@2.75, grape fruit 4@6. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fancy 
York state apples $3.75@4 p bbl, good 2.50 
@3.50, cranberries 8@9.50, bright Fla or- 
anges 2 65@3 p bx, russets 2.25@2.50, straw- 
berries 25@35c p qt. Potatoes 45@53c p bu, 
onions 1.30@1.40, spinach 40@50c, kale 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 2@2.50 p carrier, N Y 
cabbage 15@18 p ton. Fresh eggs 144%@ 
15c p dz, live chickens 10@15c p Ib, fowls 
914,@10c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 10@13c, or 11 
@l4c d w, chickens 9%4@lic, ducks 13@14c, 
capons 10@14c. Corn 441%c p bu, oats 30c, 
rye 56c, timothy hay 15@17 p ton, bran 18 
@19, middlings 18@20. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr' con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges., When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se< 
cured. 

Apples. 

At New York, arrivals work off quite 
promptly at firm prices. Newtown Pippins 
$2@4 p bbl, state Spy 2.50@4, Spitz 3@5, Ben 
Davis 2.50@4, Baldwins 2.50@3.50, Greenings 
2.50@4. 


At Boston, receipts d¢ontinue moderate 
and meet with a ready sale. Northern 
Spy $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Baldwins 2.50@3.25, 
No 2 Baldwins and Greenings 1.50@2.25, 
Talman Sweets 1.50@2.50. 

Beans, 

At New York, demand continues rather 
inactive. Marrow $2.25@2.40 p bu, medium 
2.20, pea 2.15@2.20, red kidney 1.85@2.25, 


white kidney 2.40@2.45, yellow eye 2.62%@ 
2.65, Cal Hma 3.85@3.90, imported medium 


1.75@2. 
Dried Fruits. 


‘At New York, generally quiet. Ch to 
fey evap’d apples 5@7c p 1b, fair to prime 


8@5e, sun-dried 2%@4c, chops $1.25@1.75 p 
100 lbs, cores and skins 50c@1, evap’d rasp- 
berries 19@20c p lb, blackberries 6@6%4c, 
huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 15@16c. 

At Chicago, demand slack. Ch to fcy 
evap’d apples 5@6\éc p Ib, fair to prime 34@ 
4%c, southern 3%@4\%c, sun-dried 24@3'4c, 
chopped 1@1%c, cores and skins ic, evap’d 
raspberries 1814@20c, sun-dried 18@18%éc. 


Eggs. 
York, market 
Nearby fcy 


At New 
prices lower. 


unsettled and 
16@16%c p dz, 


av prime 154%4@15%c, western 15@15t4c, fcy 
Ky 15@15i%4c, southern 14%@l5ic, duck eggs 
25@30c. 

At Boston, receipts rule moderate, prices 


shade weaker. Nearby fcy 20c p dz, eastern 
15@1l7c, Vt and N H Iie, Mich, Ind, etc, 16c, 
western 14144@15l4c, southern 1l5c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, citrus fruits fairly active, 
strawberries and cranberries quiet, pineap- 
ples firmer. Cal navel oranges $1.75@3.50 
p bx, bright Fla oranges 2.50@4.50, do Rus- 
sets 2.25@2.50, Fla grape fruit 4.50@6.50, do 
Cal 2.50@3.50, tangerines 5@6.50, Fla pine- 
apples 3@4.50 p cra of 36 to 24, Cape Cod 


cranberries §.50@9 p bbl, Jersey 6.50, Fla 
strawberries 25@35c p qt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand good. Bran $17@ 
19 p ton, middlings 18@20, red dog 19@20, 
linseed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 8@ 
90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.10, coarse 


corn meal 90@94c. 
Hay and Straw. 


- At New York, prices steady and situation 
unchanged. Prime timothy 95@97%c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 90@9214c, No 2 85@87%4c, No 3 75@ 
80c, clover 75@77%4c, clover mixed 80@85c, no 
grade 60@70c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 
75@85c. 

At Boston, generally steady. Prime tim- 
othy hay $18.50@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 
15.50@16, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, clover 
mixed 14@14.50, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 
17.50@18.50, do tangled 10@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, stock reported light. Su- 
gar continues to sell at 8@12c p lb, syrup 
75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, generally steady at 8@12%c p 
lb for sugar, 75@90c p gal for syrup. 

Onions. 

At New York, prices firm, fancy 
sometimes exceeding quotations. Ct and 
I. I white $4@6.50 p bbl, red 3@4, yellow 
3@4.25, Orange Co white 3@5 p bag, yellow 3 


stock 
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2.75@3.25, state and western yel< 





@2.75, red 2 
low 3@3.50 p bbl, red 2.75@3, Havana 2.75. 

At Boston, market in a healthy condition. 
State yellow $3.50@4.50 p bbl, or 1.25@1.59 p 
bu, Havana 2.65 p cra. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, situation practically un- 


changed. State and western in bulk $1.25 
@1.75 p 180 lbs, state 1.40@1.65 p sack, L I 
in bulk 1.50@2 p bbl, Jersey prime 1.25@1.75, 
Bermuda 3@5, Jersey sweets 1.50@2.25. 

At Boston, market well supplied, demand 
only fairly active. Houlton Green Mts ex- 
tra 683@65c p bu, do Aroostook 62@63c, He- 
brons 58@60c, Dakota Red 47@50c, York 
state white 48@55c, do Mich 48@653c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prime fresh stock steady 
under moderate receipts. Live fowls 16%c 
p lb, chickens 914c, roosters 6%4c, turkeys 
lic, ducks 60@90c p pair, geese $1.12@1.62, 
pigeons 35@40c, turkeys 7@10%c p lb d w, 
broilers 18@35c, roasting chickens 9@léc, 
chickens and fowls 8@10%c, capons 10@16c, 
mag 8@13c, geese 6@10c, squabs 1.50@2.75 
p dz 

At Boston, choice young turkeys 
fowls in plentiful supply and fairly ac- 
tive. Northern and eastern fowls 10@13c 
p lb d w, chickens 10@16c, ducks 12@14c, 
geese 10@12c, pigeons $1@1.25 p dz, western 


firm, 


' turkeys 8@12c p lb, chickens 10%@13c, fowls 


9@10%c, capons 10@13c, ducks 10@12c, geese 
8@9c, live fowls 10%c, roosters 6c, chick- 
ens 7@9c. 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, choice stock, both old and 
new, in good request. Brussels sprouts 5@ 
12c p qt, old beets 75c p bbl, Fla new 75c@ 
$1.25 p cra, old carrots 75c@1 p bbl, south- 
ern new 2@3 p 100 bchs, state cabbage 14@ 
18 p ton, Fla 1.50@2.25 p bbl, celery 30@75c¢ 
p dz bchs, cauliflower 2@3 p bskt, egg plant 
1.50@2.50 p bx, kale 1@1.50 p bbl, lettuce 2 
@4, parsnips 1@1.25, squash 1@1.50, spinach 
1.75@2.75, turnips 70@90c, tomatoes 1@2.50 
p carrier, string beans 2@4 p cra. 


Wool. 


The situation in wool circles remains 
practically the same as for the past few 
weeks. Volume of sales continues quite 
large, but at irregular prices, and feeling 
is somewhat unsettled. Holders are anx- 
ious to move their stocks, and are reported 
to have accepted lower figures than any 
noted this season. Some speculative inter- 
est is said to have been aroused. Demand 
is mainly for territory wools, grading fine 
medium and medium, and medium un- 
washed fleeces. All classes of mills were 
represented among the buyers. Situation 
abroad reported steady and unchanged. 








mtateemntedl 





AGME Pulverizing Harrow, 


poses. 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 
I deliver ae on board atNewYork, 
CUE 
oium 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, ete. 


Sizes 3 To 13 1-2 Feet 
The best pulverizer and 
cheapest Riding Harrow 













=on earth. We also make walking 

=ue,Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
eyes? izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 
"Teas entirely of of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Barrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free, 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHACAGD. 











PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Artistic = Monuments 


COST MNBCAIN ones It White Bronze 


Mosbie is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
uires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 


rth. Besides it is very ex —_ 
erlasti It cannot crumble with the action of 






















is strictly everlasti 
White Bronze frost. oss-growth is an impooal bilicy BAF, is more @ 
than any stone. Then why not investigate it? It for ; 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs oy ty $4.00 to ’ 
#4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts ag under 3 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 


jars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


The Monumental Bronze @o., CH=BEE STREET... 
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A Few of the Best Cherries. 


Ss. D. WILLARD, NEW YORK. 





Not one of the fruits has been growing 
m demand more generally in recent years 
than the cherry. California has been sup- 
plying our city fruit stands with a product 
nice in appearance, but much inferior in 
quality to that which can be grown easily 
and. profitably in our own region. Should 
we not endeavor to supply our own mar- 
ket? As a rule the dark-colored sweet 
cherries are most sought after for the trade 
of our cities. For years the Black Tar- 
tarian was the only sort grown for this 
purpose, but it is being supplanted by the 
Windsor, a variety having its origin in Can, 
and said to be very hardy, exceedingly 
productive, large, dark liver color, and so 
good in quality as to sharpen the appetite 
for more when eaten. 

I have been growing it in a moderate 
way for several years, and only wish I 
had been wise enough to plant it early 
when first introduced. No fruit has ever 
paid me better. In ’98, the crop sold for 
10c per lb, and in ’99 for 12c per Ib. It 
may be included in the list of money mak- 
ers in all localities where any sweet cherry 
can be grown with success. 

A few years ago I had sent to me from 
Ore, for test purposes, a variety then 
known as the Bing. After fruiting it for 
two seasons, I am inclined to regard it 
as an acquisition and worthy of a test by 
all interested in growing the cherry. It is 
large, of good quality, in color resembling 
the Windsor, but ripening a trifle later, and 
productive beyond anything in the shape 
of a cherry I have ever grown. Its size 
and fine appearance should make it very 
desirable for market. I measured many 
specimens that had a_ circumference of 
from 3 to 3% in, and referring to the An- 
nual Horticultural Report of the state of 
Ore, find it very highly commended, and 
reported as the most promising cherry yet 
introduced there. <As for sour cherries, I 
know of nothing superior to the Montmor- 
ency and English Morello. 





Te Cultivation of Fancy Tomatoes. 
W. W. WALKER, VIRGINIA. 





Tomatoes are of the easiest culture, 
growing in almost any sort of soil and 
with any kind of half neglect. Last sum- 
mer I gathered from a bed of 50 plants 
a bushel of ripe tomatoes at one picking, 
none of which weighed under a pound 
and many weighed as much as 1% Ibs. 
Use what soil you have, but a rich, deep, 
sandy loam is the best. Be sure that it 
is well drained, either artificially or nat- 
urally. Select a sunny spot, and if it is 
sunny only the first half of the day so 
much the better. Scatter ashes over the 
land about as thick as you would sand on 
a floor. Spade or plow this in. Now put 
on a heavy coat of rotted cow or hog ma- 
nure and plow it in. Rake off the land, 
breaking all clods and check off the hills 
to stand five feet each way. Incorporate 
into each hill a good shovelful of fine, well- 
rotted manure of same lot just used for 
top-dressing. Now carefully lay to one 
side the soil and manure, at each check 
making a hole.two feet square and the 
depth of the soil, and thoroughly spade 
and break up the subsoil. Throw the soil 
taken out back into the hole, and you are 
now ready for the plants. 

Tastes differ as to varieties, some liking 
the seedy acid sorts and some the large, 
sweet kinds. I have tried nearly all of 
them and have settled on Crimson Cush- 
ion as being, for size, shape, solidity, earli- 
ness, long season and flavor, about per- 
fect. Having selected the variety you pre- 
fer get plants that are nearly in blossom 
and open up each hill from north to south 
with a hoe, in such a way as to make 
the south end about six inches deep and 
the north end even with the surface. Ir, 
making this hole be sure to draw your hoe 
from the north to the south. Now lay 
your plant with its head at the north, 





J 


cover the roots, water plentifully and go 
on to the next, and so on to the end of 
the row. Return on the row and fill the 
holes with the dry soil so that only about 
three inches of vine is out of the ground. 
Thus the plant will form a fine lot of 
rocts on either side, along its buried stem, 
will not be blown about by the wind and 
can easily be covered in case of late frosts. 
Now insert poles into the ground, one at 


the head of each plant, and stand- 
ing fully six feet out of the 
ground. The poles should be stout and 


should go down not less than 15 inches. 
Train your vines to these poles, cutting 
off all branches just beyond the first up- 
ward shoot, and have only one main vine 
to each pole. Work and keep clean, same 
as any other vegetable until plant begins 
to bloom. Pick off all ill-shaped fruit as 
it appears and when your tomatoes get 
ripe they will be a sight for sore eyes. 


Price of Forced Rhubarb—Rhubarb cel- 
lars produce rhubarb in Dec worth 75ic per 
doz instead of 75c per day as quoted in the 
article by J. E. Morse in American Agri- 
culturist, Feb 2. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity 











Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different truit and 
vegetable crops, which contain much valuable 
nformation, and may be had for theasking. 





20 KINDS. BEST VARIETIES 
HIGH-GRADE FLOWER SEEDS 


These are our regular size packets and not minia- 
tures, as are being sent out by some companies. 


OUR OFFER. We vill send absolutely Free 


of Charge the following Collection of 20 
Packets of Choice Flower Seeds, postpaid 
toevery reager of this paper who sends us 25 
Cents in Silver or 26 Cents in Stamps for 
one year’s subscription to Boyce’s Monthly. 
REGARDING BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Boyce’s Monthly isa large illustrated magazine of 


from 24 to 32 pages, with 96 to 128 columns in each 
issue. It isa monthly publication for the whole 
family. Boyce’s Monthly is nowa welcome visitor 
in one million homes. Weare making this liberal 
offer to increase our circulation. 


Notice Our Splendid Assortment. 
Alyssum Sweet Mignonette Sweet 
Amaranthus Mixed Nasturtium, Tall Mixed 
Bachelor’s Button Vigella 

Balsam Mixed Pansy, Finest Mixed 
Candytuft Mixed Petunia, Finest Mixed 
Colliopsis—All eolors Poppies Mixed 
Dianthus Mixed Sweet William Mixed 
Four-O’ Glocks Sweet Peas,Finest Mixed 
Glaucium Verbena Mixed 
Helianthus Mixed Zinnia, All Colors 


VEGETABLE SEEDS—Special. 
When sending the 20 Packets of Flower Seeds, we 
will send our Special Offer of 20 Pkts. of 
the Best Vegetable Seeds. This collection 
includes Beets, Radishes, Cucumbers, Lettuce, Car- 
rots, Tomatoes, Turnips, etc. Here is a chance to 

t a splendid assortment of Vegetable Seeds 
R » besides the Flower Seeds. 


WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T DELAY. 
Bayce Company, Dept. 111Chicaga 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Our handsome illustrated 
Catalogue will tell you 
how. Mailed free, 

Write 





Baltimore, 








a new dress of Vegetables this year 
make it the envy of the whole neighborhood. 
Limited space necessitates brief mention only. 


be thobest of iisclass. 


N ‘Early 

Golden pod. Tender. None better.Gardeners’ Delight. 

No, 2, Beet—S crisp and tender, Very 

early. Medium size, Blood red. Summer and Winter. 

Ne. 8. Cabbage—“S. A. W. 5S.” A queer name? 

Btands for mer, Winter, Spring, An 

all the year round variety. You need it, 

No. 4. Cqemewer Time 
'y, large and snow 

Better than 


white. any other, 
No. 5. Oarro "a Fa 
worite.”” The best 


carrot. 
No.6.Ccelery- 
Beautiful foliage, T 


STOP THAT ste. 
inet wil mak 














“fropa curly”® 
‘ender, Gallo. 
fous 

No. 7. Sweet Corn—“Early 
Indiana Wonder,” Veryi arge. 














2 
of tender, 
erisp leaves. 

o ii, 

juskmel- 
on-"‘Cup of 
Nectar.” 9 
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Small. Richest flavor.Sweetest you ever ate, 
No. 18. Watermelon—‘‘Krueger’s Choice.” 
A famous new melon of great size, sweetness and 
delicious flavor. 

No. 18. Onion—“90 Day Wonder.” Remarkably 
sweet. Grows from seed to thammoth size in 90 days, 
Ke. 14. Porsley—“Exira Curly.” Very finest 


e—“Champion.” Large 

Tender. Splendid table eaceatp, 

6. Pens—‘Magnificent.” Medium 
4 pods. Delicious peas, 


















o 18. Parenip 







Sweetand mild. The best 


No. 48. Pampkin—“State Fair.” 
Large but rich. Splendid for pies. Wil 
win prizes for wherever shown. 


No. 19. Ra mn Apeie Flesh,” 
|, Summer radish, crisp and mild, Cap 

}6}} be eaten like an apple. 
No. 20. Radish—“Foot Long Win- 
ter.” Largest of all varieties. A winter 


lurury. s till spring. 
No. 1, Balelfyat Memmoth” come 
bines all good qualities. 

e4 




















for fly gar dens, 
Btandslong timein good 
condition. No. 28. 
Squash—“Golden Gi- 
ant.” Veryearly. V 
Finest table qual- 
ities. No, 24. To mato 
“Early Alaska.” Th 













cannot match them trom an 
$2 org3. We will give you ch 
best monthly Farm and Garden r for l year 
foronly 50c. Only 50c tor Ph 


Up-to-Date Farming and Gardening 


fsthe best paper of itsclass, Ithastbousands of readers, Every 
@umber 1s worth miny times the price of @ year’s subscriptions 
Our object in making the above Unparalleled Offer is two-fold. 
1st, to introduce more widely our famous “O. cots enteste 
tcustomers, 20 years in business. $100,000 capital. 

2nd, to add thousands of new Cn © ae ° 
ive collections and papers for price of ao 00.00. 


HELP us Fou. Send us the ieee 







catalogue at less than 
@ entire lot and the 








heads of families who may buy seeds and we will send 
ou free with any offer above 25 Warieties of 
ple copy and Seed Cata. free. 


Seeds. 
e VERITT, Seedsman., ~ } I 
- OTE PUB. CO.,tind.. Box 79 


Timely Garden Topics. 


Starting an Asparagus Bed—Prepare a 
seed bed of rich soil not less than 18 in 
deep. Sow the seed in rows 1 ft apart. 
When well up thin to 2 in apart in the row. 
Keep the plants growing fast through un- 
til August. The seed is slow to germinte 
and if a few early radishes are sown in 
each row, these will come up quickly, show- 
ing the rows and allow of cultivation. The 
ground should never be allowed to bake, but 
be kept mellow and loose at all times. In 
the fall, cut off the tops and burn and 
cover the bed with about 2 in of well-rotted 
manure. Also spade up a permanent bed 
to put the plants in next spring. Spade 
te the depth of 3 ft and mix the soil with 
manure, half and half. In the spring, spade 
up.again and. set out the plants with the 
crown 4 in below the surface.—[Mrs W. M. 
Knoer, Franklin Co, Tenn. 





Take Cuttings Now of begonias for 
plants for next winter. Begonias do not 
grow as rapidly as geraniums, heliotrope 
and fuchsias, hence should be started ‘early 
if you would have large stocky plants by 
fali. Start the cuttings or slips in a box 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 














FARM ANNUALsS03 


BURP EE ies 


rand New Book of two hundred and twenty 1 Entirely rewritten at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in Bim ong New Directions for culture, New 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual merit in both Vegetables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record of Progress, New Cash_Prizes, and other New Features. 
The largest, most complete, and BEST SE D CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 
cents, which is'less than cost per copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or stamps) and with 
this great catalogue we shall send a 15-cent packe of either Burbank’ s Unigue Floral Novelty 
or Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato,-—' ‘ Quarter-Century,” 
4G Should you object to paying ten cents for a seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar), 
then write a postal card for Burpee’s ** SEED-~- SENSE” for 1901,—-a “ strictly ie sellar), 


catalogue of ninety pages. we ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 































GRASS SEED for HAY, 

GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 


GRASS HIXTORES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITICNS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICAN FARMER®S’ MANUAL for 1901, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 
and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed free on es to those who state where they saw 
this advertisement. Correspondence invite 



































of sand and when well rooted place in 3-in 
pots. Shift to 4-in pots in May and plunge 
them in the ground ina shady place when 
the weather is suitable. Give plenty of 
water all summer and lift in early Sept, 
transplanting into their flowering pots. 
Begonias want a light, rich soil, contain- 
ing plenty of sharp sand, leaf mold and 
well-rotted manure, with good drainage in 
the bottom so the surplus water. will run 
off quickly. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, catuai's, NEW YORK. 


DREER’S Garden Calendar «1901 


The largest and most complete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
ever offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION. It contains 200 which are 

fully illustrated, true to nature, and ‘s bound in beaut: cmbeued 
lithographed covers. We will send a copy free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeners to state the same. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 























For Earthworms.in Pots, use lime wa- 
ter freely. Slake 1 Ib of fresh stone lime 
in 1 gal of water and let stand for 24 hours. 
Pour off the clear liquid without disturb- 
ing the lime in the bottom and put your 
pets in this water for about five minutes, 














**I¢ is well understood that 
the FURTHER¢«NORTH 
either animal or vegetable 
life is developed, the better aoa 
that development is.’’ 4 


JAS. J. HILL, 
President Great Northern Ry. 





Beans Are Divided into two classes, pole 
or running and dwarf. These are again di- 
vided into wax, green podded, white and 
English. The first two are eaten pods and 


CRASS & CLOVER 
SEEDS 


all. The wax beans are considered the (Extract from an Address.) 
richest, but are not as hardy as the green- RECLEANES 


podded. # 
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Sim Laka. AS Ee 


The secret of the success Mr. JAs. J. Hix has attained in hig 
great enterprises is due mainly to one fact. He first locates the 


That delicate shadeof ropa whee delights 
d then acts. Inthe 


the connoiseur. Cris erand of superb 
flavor. Hardy, | Prolific and enormous in 


Northern grown seeds ARE best. We gladly send free our valuable 
Seed Catalogue and interesting booklet, Seed Truth, which tells 
how to buy seeds RIGHT, Valuable Premiums, 
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416 [28] OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The feeling that affairs in the east were 
slowly but surely coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion has given place to grave fears 
as to Russia’s intended policy toward 
China. It is believed that Russia plans to 
make-a determined effort to plant herself 
permanently in Manchuria, one of the rich- 
est tracts of the Chinese empire. Lord 
Lansdowne, the British foreign secretary, 
has already conferred with Ambassador 
Choate of the U S about the matter and 
it is believed that England and the U §S 
will stand together to thwart any such 
grab. Japan, too, will naturally take sides 
against Russia, and it is hoped that Rus- 
sia may be forced to recede from her po- 
sition by the firm and united protest of 
the other powers. 








Gen Kitchener has granted Gen Botha a 
seven days’ armistice to enable him to con- 
fer with the other Boer generals. It is 
believed in the British war office that this 
is the beginning of the end and that peace 
in South Africa is not far distant. 

The dreaded bubonic plague has made its 
appearance at Capt Town, So Africa, and 
grave consequences are feared. There have 
already been over 100 cases and 25 deaths. 
The disease first appeared among the Ma- 
lays and has since spread to Europeans. 





Emperor William of Germany is suffering 
from a painful wound in the cheek, inflict- 
ed by an irresponsible workman who hurled 
a heavy iron fish-plate at him while he 
was being driven to the railroad station. 





The Hay-Pauncefote treaty has become a 
dead issue by failure of ratification. It is 
expected that negotiations will now be be- 
gun anew for another treaty. 





The total appropriations of the 56th con- 
gress were $1,440,062,545, or $128,000,000 less 
than was expended by the previous session. 





Pres McKinley has sent to.the senate the 
renomination of all his cabinet officers, 
including Atty-Gen Griggs, who it is un- 
derstood will retire Apr 1. 





Carter H. Harrison has been renominated 
for mayor by the Chicago democrats. 





It is understood in Washington that the 
declaration of congress as to relations with 
Cuba was intended to be a final disposition 
of the matter, and that the military occu- 
pation will continue until Cuba accepts our 
conditions or until congress otherwise di- 
rects at its regular session next December. 





After a deadlack, lasting throughout the 
entire session, the Mont legislature at the 
very hour of adjournment elected Paris 
Gibson, dem, to the U S senate. 





Pres McKinley has appointed ex-Sena- 
tors Carter of Mont, Thurston of Neb, 
Lindsay of Ky and McBride of Ore to be 
U S commissioners at the St Louis expo- 
sition, 





Because of the heresy preached in his 
writings, the great novelist, Count Tolstoi, 
has been excommunicated by the Russian 
church. 





An electric automobile has been shipped 
to Manila te be used by the U § signal 
corps. 





The conditions under which the yacht 
races for the America’s cup will be sailed 
next fall are practically the same as gov- 
erned the last international contest. The 
possession of the cup will be decided by 
the best three out of five races, starting 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Probably Three-Fourths of the kitchen 


gardens throughout the country have not 
been treated to a complete new outfit of 
seeds for many years, and oftentimes the 
commonest kind of vegetables are grown. 
The attention of our readers is called to the 
offer made in this paper by the reliable seed 
house, J. A. Everitt, seedsman, Box 79, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, whereby, for a trifling. in- 
vestment you can obtain a complete supply 
of seeds of the best new and improved 
vegetables, such as will cause your garden 
to be the envy of the whole neighborhood. 











from Sandy Hook lightship. The first, third 
and fifth races will be sailed over straight 
courses, to windward or leeward and re- 
turn; the second and fourth races will be 
Sailed over the boundaries of an equilateral 
triangle. Each course is to be 30 nautical 
miles in length. 





By talking almost continuously for 13 
hours, Senator Carter of Mont: killed the 
river and harbor bill at the very close of 
the 56th congress. The bill appropriating 
$5,000,000 for the St Louis exposition was 
passed, similar items for Buffalo, N Y, and 
Charleston, S C, being defeated. 





President McKinley’s inaugural address 
referred to the financial achievements of the 
past four years, declaring that national 
pledges had been fulfilled. He referred to 
the war with Spain, and was thankful that 
Wwe now have a reunited country... “Our 
institutions will not deteriorate by exten- 
sion, and our sense of justice will not abate 
under tropic suns in distant seas,’’ he de- 


clared. The president declared that the 
declaration of the purposes of this govt 
toward Cuba, contained in the resolution 
of April 20, 1898, must be made good, and 
the peace we pledged to leave to Cuba must 
carry with it the guarantees of perma- 
nence. In conclusion the president said 
that the settled purpose to give self-gov- 
ernment to the people of the Philippines, 
as fast as they are ready for it, will be 
pushed with earnestness and fidelity, 





It has just been discovered that a strip 
of land of 250,000 acres near the boundary 
line between Wis and Mich lies in neither 
state. In it is the city of Ironwood, Mich, 
the remainder being between the Brule and 
Paint rivers. The strip was originally in- 
cluded in Michigan, but was not in the sur- 
vey when the state of Wisconsin was laid 
out. The question has arisen as to whether 
or not official acts, such as marriages and 
land transfers, in the strip are valid, and 
the matter will probably be laid before the 
Wis legislature. 
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(s Cheap--— 
California 


for >3() 


Homeseekers’ excursions to 
California, Tuesdays, Feb- 
ruary 12 to April 30; only 
$30 from Chicago, $27.50 
from St. Louis. 

Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. 

California is an open door of 
opportunity for the hustler. 


Santa Fe Route 


Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 

















| Can Sell YourFarm 


pan -_ no Lm nad bp ocated. oa description 
Selling price, and learn my wonderfully success- 
ful plan. w, M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert 8t., “, Pa. 
_ So a 





_ When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE You SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





LUMBER. 


Dressed as desired. Complete house bills delivered your 
Station. Send bills for estimate. References through 
your bank—any commercial agency. Address 

M. R. GRANT, Meridian, Miss. 


IN PRESS READY SOON. 





THE 


NEW RHUBARB 


CULTURE 


A Complete Culde to Dark Forcing 
and Field Culture. 


Part I is by J. E. MORSE, the famous Michigan 
trucker and originator of the now famous and 
extremely profitable new rhubarb culture. The 
chapters treat rhubarb cultivation and house, 
the forcing place, work of forcing, how to suc- 
ceed with this new novelty, handling the crop, 
fertilizers, culture, comparison of old and new 
methods, future outlook, how to use rhubarb. 

Part II. Other methods practiced by the most 
experienced market gardeners, greenhouse men 
and farmers in all parts of America, compiled by 
G. B. FISKE, an authority on this phase of the 
subject. Experience in field culture, various 
forcing methods, varieties and station tests. 
Copiously illustrated with numerous engravings 
from photos and sketches made exclusively for 
this work. The only complete, practical, scien- 
tific and up-to-date manual on this crop, which is 
now becoming so profitable by the new methods 
described herein. 


tee 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Busy Fingers. 
Counterpane Rug Design. 


SARAH BE. WIBCOX. 





This rug is knitted on rather small 
wooden needles, with orange and black car- 
pet rags cut fine. With black cast on 49 
stitches and knit across plain. 

2d row—One st of orange, 5 black, * 1 
orange, 1 black, repeat from * 5 times, * 1 
orange, 5 black, repeat from *, then * 1 
orange, 1 black, repeat from * 5 times, 1 
orange, 1 black, 1 orange. 

8d row—Seam this and every odd row, 
following directions as when knitting plain. 
One black, 5 orange, * 1 black, 1 orange, re- 
peat from * 5 times, * 1 black, 5 orange, re- 
peat from *, then * 1 black, 1 orange, re- 
peat from * 5 times, 1 black, 5 orange, 1 
black. 

4th row—One black, 5 orange, 2. black, * 
1 orange, 1 black, repeat from * 4 times (1 
black, 5 orange), twice, 2 black, * 1 orange, 
1 black, repeat from * 4 times, 1 black, 5 
orange, 1 black. 

5th row—One black, 5 orange, 3 black, * 
1 orange, 1 black, repeat from * 3 times, 2 





COUNTERPANE RUG. 


black, 5 orange, 1 black, 5 orange, 3 black, 
* 1 orange, 1 black, repeat from * 3 times, 
2 black, 5 orange, 1 black. 

6th row—One black, 5 orange, 4 black, * 
1 orange, 1 black, repeat from * twice, 3 
black, 5 orange, 1 black, 5 orange, 4 black, 
* 1 orange, 1 black, repeat from * twice, 3 
black, 5 orange, 1 black. 

7th row—One black, * 5 orange, 5 black, 
1 orange, 1 black, 1 orange, 5 black, 5 or- 
ange, 1 black, repeat from *. 

8th row—(One orange, 5 black) 8 times, 1 
orange. 

9th row—One black, 1 orange, 5 black, 1 
orange, (4 black, 1 orange) twice, 5 black, 
1 orange, 1 black, 1 orange, 5 black, 1 
orange, (4 black, 1 orange) twice, 5 black, 1 
orange, 1 black. 

10th row—One orange, 1 black, 1 orange, 5 
black, 1 orange, (3 black, 1 orange) twice, 
5 black, 1 orange, 1 black, 1 orange, 1 black, 
1 orange, 5 blac. 

llth row—(Cune black, 1 orange) twice, 5 
black, 1 orange, (2 black, 1 orange) twice, 6 
black, 1 orange, (1 black, 1 orange) three 
times, 5 black, 1 orange, (2 black, 1 orange) 
twice), 5 black, (1 orange, 1 black) twice. 

12th row—(One orange, 1 black) twice, 1 
orange, 5 black, (1 orange, 1 black) twice, 
1 orange, 5 black, 1 orange, * 1 black, 1 
orange, repeat from * 3 times, 5 black, (1 
orange, 1 black) twice, 1 orange, 5 black, 
(1 orange, 1 black) twice, 1 orange. 

13th row—*One black, 1 orange, repeat 
from * twice, 5 black, 1 orange, 1 black, 1 
, Orange, 5 black, 1 orange, * 1 black, 1 or- 
ange, repeat from * 4 times, 5 black, 1 or- 
ange, 1 black, 1 orange, 5 black,.(1 orangé, 
1 black) 3 times. 


14th row—*One orange, 1 black, repeat . 


from * twice, 5 orange, 1 black, 1 orange, 1 
black, 5 orange, 1 black *, 1 orange, 1 black, 
repeat from * 4 times, 5 orange, 1 black, 1 
orange, 1 black, 5 orange, * 1 black, 1 
orange, repeat from * twice. 

This completes half of the pattern. The 
15th row is like the 13th. Remember to 
seam as in the preceding odd rows. The 
16th row like the 12th and so on back 
through to 2d row. Seam two rows with 
black and bind off loosely. Add a plain 
black border all around and finish with 
heavy black fringe. Any preferred colors 
can be used. 





Block Edging. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





To commence work a chain the length 
required, break off the thread, and work 
7 ch, 1 sc into 5th of first row of ch, * then 
work backward and forward with 1 s ce into 
each st of 7 ch until there are 6 rows, 


which will form a square, pass over 4 st. 


of ch, 3 dc into 5th of first row of ch, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


keeping top loop’ of each on hook, draw 
through all together, 7 ch, pass over 4 ch, 
1 sc into 5th and repeat frem * to end of 
row. 

2d row—One s c into Ist s c of square, * 
3 ch, pass over 1 st, 1s c into next, 3 ch, 
pass over 1 st, 1 s c into next, 3 ch, pass 





BLOCK LACE. 


over 1 st, 1 s c into point, 4 ch, 1 s c in same 
place, 3 ch, pass over 1 st, 1 $ c in next, 
3 ch, pass over 1 st, 1s c into next, 3 ch, 
pass over 1 st, 1 s c into next, 1s ¢ into 
ist st of next square, repeat from * to end 
of row, turn. 

38d row—One s c under first 3 ch, * 4 
ch, 1 s c under next 3 ch, 4 ch, 1 s c under 
next 3 ch, 4 ch, 1 8S ec under next ch at 
point, 4 ch, 1 s c under same ch, 4 ch, 1 
s c under next ch, 4 ch, 18s c¢ under next 
ch, 4 ch, 1 s c under next ch, 1 s c under 
ist 3 ch of next square, repeat from * to 
end of row. 

For the heading work 1 d c, * 1 ch, pass 
over 1 st, 1 dc into next st, and repeat 
from * to end of row. 

2d row—Three dc under 1 ch of previous 
row (keep top loop of each d c on hook 
and draw through all together; work all 
d cin this row same way), 3 ch, 3 d c under 
same 1 ch, * pass over one hole, (3 d ¢c, 3 
ch, 3 d c) in next hole, and repeat from 
* to end of row. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; s c, single 
crochet; d c, double crochet; st, stitch. 


Tatted Lace for Handkerchief. 


ELIZA C. SMITH. 





Use thread fine as desired. Fill shuttle, 
but do not break from spool, as two threads 
are used for the leaf edge. * Make a ring 
of 2 d k (double knot), * 1 p (picot), 2 d k, 
* three times, draw close; this is center of 
leaf. Over shuttle thread make a chain 
of 3d k, *1p, 3 dk, * 7 times, join to p 


J 


ho ? 
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of center, ch of 3 d k, join to last p of ist. 


ch, 3d k, join to next p, 3 dk, * 1p, 34k, 
* 5 times, join to p of center. Make anoth- 
er ch like last and join to center. Ch of 
3dak,*1ip,3dk, * 3 times. Make ring 
of 3 dk, join to 3d p of leaf just made, 3 
dk, 1p,34dk,1 p, 3 d k, draw close, ch 
of 3dak,*1p, 3 dk, * 3 times; repeat from 
ist * length desired. 

At corner omit 1 ch and ring betweep 
leaves, as shown so clearly in illustration 
directions are hardly needed. It is easy to 
make and is very pretty without the row 
of insertion which heads it. 

For insertion, one thread is used. Make 
a ring of 3 d k, * 1p, 3 dk, * twice, draw 
close, leave thread % in long, make ring 
and join to 2d p of ch, make a 3d ring and 
join to one first made, make 4th ring and 
join to 2d ring and to 4th p of same ch as 
2a ring was joined to. The ring opposite 
center ring of leaf is not joined to it. 

The inner row of ch is 14k, *1 p, 2 4k, 
* twice, 1 d k, join to p of inserton and re- 
peat across length of lace. Use two 


threads. 
——— or 


Ceilings blackened by soot from lamp 
may be easily cleaned by rubbing with the 
center of a loaf of baker’s bread.—[Aunt Jo. 





A good, wide paint brush (a flat one) you 
will find to be the best thing to dust willow 
furniture, and other furniture, too, for that 
matter. Will some of the sisters give their 
ideas about dusting, whether with a wet or 
dry cloth?—[J. M. C. 


. 
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Enthusiasm Gives Impulse. 


QUARTERBACK, 





Mr Editor, I don’t know what you will 
think of us football people, but I feel I must 
say something. I saw Charles Wesley’s 
letter and then read that written by Elec, 
Football, when played by gentlemen, is a 
rough game; when played by another class 
it might be called brutal. It is a game that 
gives a boy with brutal instincts a chance 
to exhibit them; it also gives the gentle- 
man a chance to exhibit patience, courtesy 
and sympathy. I have played the game 
about five years. I was first asked to try 
for our H §S eleven. After a few practice 
games my enthusiasm gave me a sort of 
impulse. I learned quickly and played 
hard. Since then it has been my favorite 
game. Elec must have been a very lucky 
fellow. I have had sprained ankles, knees 
and wrists and have had the wind knocked 
out of me more than a dozen times in some 
single games. Still, if I was asked why I 
play I should say, because I like to. 

Elec speaks of feeling happy when he is 
flying around the end. My most pleasant 
sensation comes when, after breaking 
through the line, I tackle my opponent and 
feel him stop. I can’t describe it, but it’s 
a very pleasant feeling. Then, another 
time is just before I start a play, when 
‘“‘we”’ have the ball. I give the signal for 
the play, then look to see that each man 
is in his place. Every one is alert, eyes on 
the ball, and as I crouch to receive the 
pass I feel almost as if each man was a 
part of me. Now about the “clear course 
before him.” I have been sent around the 
ends time after time. My interference has 
given me time to see “a clear field,” but 
somehow or other it clouds up quickly when 
the time comes and I generally stop about 
seven or eight yards from where I started. 
Once in a while I have gone 20 or 30 yards, 
but it was against weaker teams. 

I think, as a general rule, football players 
are quite as well educated as others. The 
captain of the West Point team in ’99 was 
valedictorian of his class, Brown of Yale is 
high up in his class, and there are scores 
of others. When compared with other 
games, football stands very well, consider- 
ing the game. Men have been killed play- 
ing baseball, and basket ball is not so ‘“‘quiet 
a game” as it might be. I’ve seen men 
knocked senseless in it. Even tennis, the 
ladies’ game, has caused sprained wrists, 
ankles and in some cases blindness. 

If I remember correctly, some one said 
weak men did not play football, although 
it was recommended to develop the muscles. 
I think this is a mistake. In organizing a 
team weight and speed are the most essen- 
tial features, and the captain tries to get 
the heaviest men who are at the same timé 
the fastest, but weak men are not wanted. 
Well, how is he going to play? Why, just 
organize a team of weak men and let them 
play against the light teams or in practice 
games with the heavier teams: This is the 
way we do. Everyone plays from the time 





STUDENT. 


Vv. V. 


he thinks he wants to till he is unable or 
doesn’t want to. If Drop Kicker is all his 
name signifies, his best feeling comes after 
making a successful “drop” from the 45 or 
50 yard line, and winning or - tying the 
game. 


Really Historical—Tanglefoot, the hat 
you spoke of some time ago as being your 
idea): is called the “Ladysmith,” and made 
its first appearance in Philadelphia during 











[30] 


the summer of 1900, worn with a shirt 
waist and walking skirt. R. PF. G. the 
country Surrounding my home is also very 
historical, not - simply traditions, but 
straightout facts, put down in U § history. 
I live within a short drive of ‘‘Cedarcroft,” 
the birthplace and homestead of the novelist 
Bayard Taylor. The place where William 
Penn landed in 1682 (then unnamed, now 
Newcastle, Del) is but 12 or 13 miles from 
here; and the old Mason and Dixon line 
(ot which we read so much in history) can 
be seen distinctly from a hill on the ad- 
joining farm. This country was in olden 
times a favorite retreat of the Indians, and 
darts can he found in abundance; also an 
oceasional hatchet and other articles of In- 
dian warfare. Tablers, a physicians’ circle is 
just what we need, so amateurs join im- 
mediately. I inclose membership fee, also 
e picture of the professional rat extermin- 
ator,—[V. V. Student. 
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Behind the Theater Hat—Tanglefoot, 
your idea of a theater hat is an excellent 
likeness to a couple I had the pleasure of 
staring at one evening while at an opera, 
Fiveryone else was laughing and praising 
the performance on the stage, and there I 
sat, seeing nothing but those tremendous 
“flower gardens,’”’ whose flowers, it seemed 
to me, towered higher than any sunflower 
ever dared to. When the third act ended, 
er extremely loud roar of laughter came 
from all parts of the room. What caused 
it I knew not, and no one seemed to enjoy 
the play as much as those two articles 
whkese hats (I guess that’s what they called 
them) constituted my view for the evening. 
No one knows how I wanted to see one 
act, anyway, and I would, if I had to stand 
up, but at last a brilliant thought occurred 
to me. I took off my muddy rubber and 
sat on my foot. This helped some, and by 
stretching my neck till I imagined I'd at- 
tract more attention than the stage (the 
audience might have thought I was a fla- 
mingo), I managed to see the last act, but 
before it was ended to my Satisfaction, 
everyone began to crowd to gain the door 
first. We grabbed for my rubber, but 
missed it by a few of the shortest kind 
o* inches, and gave it up and moved on 
with the crowd. I bid good-by to it. But 
when everyone was out, my friend went 
back, and lucky for me, as the mud was 
gcod and deep, he found it. Now when it’s 
n.y misfortune to be seated behind one ‘of 
those hats, I just boldly ask the wearer 
tc remove it. But really, it’s a sure test 
of a person’s temper, to have a nice little 
price paid for a ticket and expect to see 
“"™he Old Homestead,” and then see only 
two high hats instead.—[Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua. 





Father Translates—I am a French Ca- 
nadian girl. I live on the shore of Lake 
St Peter, in the county of St Maurice, near 
Three Rivers, Quebec. My father was once 
a lawyer and journalist in Three Rivers and 
is now living on his farm here. Our farm 
is beautiful and I am very fond of coun- 
try life, it is so free and healthful. I love 
flowers very much and I have as many as 
I care for. But our long winters are a great 
drawback, Father is the only subscriber to 
this paper in this county, which is entirely 
inhabited by® French Canadians. I learn 
Erglish at school. I take great interest 
in this paper, especially in the Young Folks’ 
Table and in the stories of Will Templer, 
though I cannot understand all, but father 
translates:the parts that are too difficult. 
I hope that next year I can understand 
all by myself.—[Ann. 





“People’—The thing the men are afraid 
of is the women taking their positions away 
from them. And the women should vote. 
The constitution of the United States 
says this is a government “of the people, 
for the people and by the people,”’ and are 
not women people?—[Miss Sweetness. 





‘‘Mean’’—Mr Sprung, I haven’t voted yet, 
and when the next national election comes 
I will still lack two months of the required 
age. Isn’t that mean? Pinewood, the na- 
tional debt on Nov 30, 1900, including cer- 
tificates and treasury notes, was $2,132;373,- 
031.17. How many of the Tablers enjoy at- 
tending masquerade balls? I shall attend 
my first one this week. My favorite au- 
thors. are Mary J. Holmes, Louisa M. Al- 
ecitt and Charlotte M. Braeme. I know 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


they ought not to be, but they are, just 
the same. My schoolmates call me—[Jim. 





Cc. F. asks which is heavier, a pound of 
feathers or a pound of lead. Doesn't he 
know that 16 oz make a pound, or does he 
use Troy weight for feathers ?—[Americus. 


The next thing I’m going to do now is to 
go to the barn and help papa give a sick 
horse medicine. “A dead give away!” Now 
you can tell that I am a farmer’s daughter, 
[Wolverine Strawberry Blonde. 

The first time we camped out we made 
coffee over the fire and it melted the handle 
off from the coffeepot, and it was the black- 
est coffeepot you ever saw.—[lIowa Dish- 
washer, 

c. F., a pound of feathers and a pound 
of lead are the same, but a pound of feath- 
ers is heavier than a pound of gold.—[J. C. 

Do any of the Tablers like surprise par- 
ties? One was given to me not long ago, 
by my school friends, about 10 girls and 
an equal number of boys. It was a sur- 
prise, indeed. We had a fine time and broke 
up at about midnight.—[California Poppy. 

Morgan County Boy, President Johnson 
was ordered impeached, but after a trial 
he was acquitted, one vote lacking for his 
conviction.—[Happy-go-Lucky. 

I do not like Latin, but like geometry. 
We have an examination in Caesar. this 
month, then we read Cicero.—[Teddy. 

I have a cousin 17 years old who is a very 
smart girl of her age. If I only knew half 
as much as she does, I would be glad.— 
[Aminadab, 

I live on a farm in Columbia Co, N Y. I 
have two sisters and one brother. My 
brother and I have two miles and a half to 
go to school. We walk when the weather is 
good. We have two dogs and four cats for 
pets. I expect to have a lamb to raise. 
I kept house for papa while mamma was 
in New York city, just before Chistmas. 
We have all been sick with the grip.—[Em- 
pire State Girl. 

We have four cows, Star, Ruety, Lady 
and dear little Spot. Spot is black and 
white. We also have two horses, Maud 
and John. Do I like to ride? I guess I 
do!—[Lillie of Pennsylvania. 

Two friends and I went five miles to try 
the regents’ examinations at the Marion 
collegiate institute. We had a very nice 
time, such as the circumstances were, and 
arrived home about 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing.—[Elizabeth of New York. 

I have ridden under the palisades coming 
home from an excursion to West Point, 
where we lost the excursion boat and had 
to ride home on the cars. That is how I 
happened to ride under the palisades. Have 
any of the Tablers ever been to West 
Point? It is a very beautiful place.—[Long 
Island Farmer’s Boy. 

Frank J. Sprug, I cast my first ballot in 
the last election, although I’m 22. I voted 
for Sryan. Our Daisy, did you really keep 
quiet for 20 minutes? You ought to have 
a medal.—[Teddy, New Jersey. 








CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this pa- 
per, W. a. NOYES, 847 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized 
the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonder. 
ful discovery nor yet a secret patent med- 
icine, neither is it claimed to cure any- 
thing except dyspepsia, indigestion and 
stomach troubles, with which nine out of 
ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant 
tasting tablets or lozenges, containing veg- 
etable and fruit essences, pure aseptic pep- 
sin (government test), golden seal and 
diastase. The tablets are sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. Many interesting experiments 
to test the digestive power of Stuart’s Tab- 
lets show that one grain of the active prin- 
ciple contained in them is sufficient to thor- 
oughly digest 3000 grains of raw meat, eggs 
and other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bow- 
els like after dinner pills and cheap cathar- 
tics, which simply irritate and inflame the 
intestines without having any effect what- 
= in digesting food or curing indiges- 
tion. 

If the stomach can be rested and assisted 
in the work of digestion it will very soon 
recover its normal vigor, as no organ is 
so much abused and overworked as_ the 
stomach. 

This is the gecret, if there is any secret, 
of the remarkable success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, a remedy practically un- 
known a few years ago and now the most 
widely known of any treatment for stom- 
ach weakness. 

This. success has been secured entirely 
upon its merits as a digestive pure and 
simple because there can be no stomach 
trouble if the food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely 

on the food eaten, digesting it completely, 
so that it can be assimilated into blood, 
nerve and tissue. They cure dyspepsia, 
water brash, sour stomach, gas and bloat- 
ing after meals, because they furnish the 
digestive power which weak stomachs lack 
and unless that lack is supplied it is use- 
less to attempt to cure by the use of ‘“‘ton- 
ics,” “pills” and cathartics which have 
absolutely no digestive power. 
_ Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores and the regular use of 
one or two of them after meals will dem- 
onstrate their merit better than any other 
argument. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XIV—(Continued). 

Cotton Run ranch now began to take on 
the appearance of a great farm. Indeed, 
the whole vast region began keenly to feel 
the impetus of advancing civilization. A 
railroad was being built along the river, 
fifty miles to northward, and the rather 
tough young frontier town that had grown 
up under the wing of Fort Franklin, sud- 
denly grew pretentious and bloomed forth 
as Franklin City. The great influx of stran- 
gers incidental upon the building of a rail- 
road in a few weeks doubled the popula- 
tion, and there was an unprecedented de- 
mand for everything eatable and drinkable, 
as well as for laborers, both man and beast. 
More than once, as the months went by, 
Larkin assisted in driving fat cattle to the 
markets of the “city,’’ and on different oc- 
ecasions he was detailed, with others, to take 
down a lot of promising work horses de- 
signed for labor on the line. These excur- 
sions were not only an agreeable break in 
the monotony of range life, but they gave 
to the young easterner a vivid and perhaps 
necessary insight into some _ phases of 
his present existence heretofore known only 
by hearsay. 

On the range Larkin lived a quiet and 
uneventful lite. An acknowledged favorite 
With all, he took a legitimate advantage of 
his »p -pularity to become the pupil of every 
man who was an expert in any line pertain- 
ing to their business, practicing with dogged 
persistency the latest thing in horseman- 
ship, target shooting and lariat throwing, 
until he was the’ acknowledged champion 
of the whole country. ‘Stirrup Steve,” old 
Wilson nicknamed him one day, after a 
particularly brilliant feat of horsemanship, 
and with the cowboy’s peculiar liking for 
alliterative phrases, the name struck a pop- 
ular chord, and “Stirrup Steve” he re- 
mained. 

From Helen Steve heard occasionally, 
sometimes through her uncle, to whom she 
wrote every week, and at intervals through 
the mail, which brought him short, bright 
letters, full of quaint descriptions of her 
school life and the world in which she lived. 
‘Warm-hearted, womanly letters they were, 
cordial yet dignified, always with an under- 
tone of friendly interest in his welfare that 
caused his cheeks to flush, and his pulses 
to time a quicker stroke. To himself. Lar- 
kin freely confessed his love for his em- 
ployer’s niece, and it was with a heart full 
ot painful regrets that he acknowledged the 
nopelessness of the same. In his imagina- 
tion she sat like a goddess, pure, exalted, 
and as far above him as the sun is above 
the earth; thus he worshiped from afar. 
Her letters, too precious to leave his per- 
son for one moment, were carried with him 
wherever he went, to be read and re-read, 
until every word was burned into his mem- 
ory. Her face was ever. before him. wheth- 
er in times of activity and excitement or 
when he lay wrapped in *‘s blanket, alone 
under the stars, out among the silent hills; 
then he would confess his love anew, and 
her parting words would again sound in 
his ears: “You will not forget?” 

He had not forgotten. Under the most 
trying circumstances, and among men to 
whom profanity came as natural as the air 
they breathed, an oatl. never stained his 
lips, and his employer, with the astuteness 
usual to a man of business, soon came to 
depend much upon him. ‘Seems your 
givin’ that young feller o’ yours c’nsid’able 
rope,’’ Rogers once said to Kent, after Steve 
had returned from a trip to Franklin City 
mm the interest of the latter. 

“Don’t git no more rope’n he deserves,” 
was the reply. ‘“Steve’s got five things in 
his favor, which none of th’ rest of my men 
hes got so menny. He’s got a hull lot of 
brains, an’ common seyse; they ain’t a 
cowardly hair on him, he’s perfec’ly honest, 
an’ he don’t drink a drop.” 

Among the men on the ranch, Larkin was 
universally liked and respected; there was 
no jealousy because of Kent’s confidence in 
him, Red Mike voicing the sentiments of 
them all when he remarked: ‘“Spakin’ of 
harses, it’s quoite sildom thot ye gits a par- 
fect wan. A fasht walker don’t be always 





an aisy loper; sometoimes ye gits an aisy 
loper, an’ wan thot’s gintle, an’ he'll ait th’ 
nick aff ye or kick ye into th’ blissed king- 
dom ’fore ye knaw ye’re did; av he’s sound 
in wind, he’s ap’ t’ sphavened; av his wind 
is roight, luke out fur ringbones or quarter 
eracks. T hed a harse, wan toime, how- 
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iver, thot had but wan fault; in thot par- 
tic’lar he was just loike our frind, Staven.” 

“‘An what was his fault, Mike?’’ asked one 
of his auditors. 

‘He were young,” said Mike, with a droli 
wink. 

It was with a feeling of the most bitter 
disappointment that Steve learned of Helen’s 
decision to spend her summer vacation 
with a schoolmate in the east, and gall was 
added to his bitterness on learning, by the 
same letter, that she had lately received a 
call from Lawson. To the _ disconsolate 
young lover the latter intelligence was 
worst of all. Many an hour he had spent 
in thinking of the long summer she would 
spend at home, where he could see her 
daily and listen to the sound of her voice. 
There would be music, and he would some- 
times be asked to sing with her, and—he 
always acknowledged it with a touch of 
shame at his presumption—he could love 
her all he pleased without anyone besides 
himself being the wiser. Well, that dream 
was all over now; he had lived and could 
continue to live without a daily sight of 
her. But the mere knowledge that she had 
received his enemy on at least a friendly 
footing filled him with grave apprehensions 
that were not unmixed with that very hu- 
man trait, jealousy. Plan after plan he 
turned over in his mind for warning the 
girl against receiving the advances of Law- 
son, always to arrive at the same impotent 
decision: ‘“‘What right hev I to interfere, 
anyhow? Because I don’t like Lawson don’t 
make him a rascal, though I’m purty sure 
he is one. More than my suspicions, I can’t 
fetch a charge agin him, and I guess I'd be 
a fool to try, jes’ yet, at any rate.” 

In the meantime he _ received periodical 
letters from home, such letters as only a 
mother can write to a son, and to these he 
replied, telling her of his whole life, sup- 
pressing only his one sweet secret. 

The summer was one of prosperity for 
the owner of Cotton Run ranch. The rains 
had fallen more copiously than usual, and 
the live stock were correspondingly fat and 
frisky. The opening of a home market had 
brought many an extra dollar to the owner’s 
purse, and so far, the growing of a culti- 
vated grass for fodder without irrigation 
was a pronounced success. The alfalfa was 
well advanced toward a second cutting, and 
the time for the fall round-up drawing 
near when Mr Kent started Larkin and 
Bill Wilson for Franklin City with a dozen 
fat cattle for a local butcher. 

‘“‘Here’s an order fur McPherson t’ pay 
you,”’ the ranchman said to Steve. ‘“‘Keep 
ol’. Bill sober if yeh kin, and, say! th’ round- 
up’s *bout due, and Red’s off on a spree. 
They ain’t a better cutter-out in th’ kentry 
than Mike, and we'll need him bad. Look 
eround among th’ gin mills down t’ th’ city 
and ef yeh kin find him, fetch ’im back with 
yeh; you’re th’ only man on th’ ranch kin 
do ennything with ’im when he’s drunk.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was nearing night of the third day 
from home, when Larkin and Wilson 
reached McPherson’s slaughter house, and 
left the cattle they had brought. Owing 
to the crowded condition of the town, they 
found accommodations for themselves and 
their horses with the butchers and after 


a meal started out for a stroll. If they. 


had come on purpose for sight seeing they 
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could not have struck the town at a bet- 
ter time. It was Saturday, and those who 
labored on the new railroad had received 
their pay for the month, that morning. 
“Pay day” on a new railroad in any sec- 
tion of the ccuntry is sure to be followed 
by scenes of drunkenness and debauchery, 
but in this far western town, with its al- 
ready mixed population, men took much 
greater license, and the scene can scarcely 
be described. 

On the outskirts of the town, large shan- 
ties had been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Italian laborers, and in front of 
these, barrels of beer were on tap, and 
around them the swarthy, light-hearted 
sons of southern Europe gathered to en- 
joy themselves in their own way. Groups 
of surveyors, contractors, clerks and fore- 
men stood on the street corners or sat on 
the verandas of the hotels, and the streets 
were full of ranchmen, cowboys, stone-cut- 
ters, bridge builders, carpenters, black- 
smiths, teamsters, laborers, gamblers and 
the general riffraff that invariably appears 
where great public improvements are being 
made. The many saloons were crowded 
with men in all stages of intoxication, 
drinking, cursing, singing, dancing, argu- 
ing, quarrelling and fighting, the air in 
frent of their open doors reeking with 
blasphemy and obscenity, such as the most 
hardened seldom experience. In front of 
one of these hells, Wilson haited. ‘‘Le’s go 
in an’ hev a swaller,”’ he said. 

Larkin turned and gazed earnestly into 
his companion’s face. “Bill,” he said, “are 
yeh sick? If yeh are, we'll find a doctor. 
If you or me is dry, we kin git as good a 
drink as we’re ust to on th’ range, and 
that’s good enough fur anyone. You know 
we've got biz’ness to ’tend to, and we must 
keep our heads clear. We've got to find 
Mike, git him sobered up, and take him 
home with us. Th’ boss sent us two, ’cause 
he thought he c’d trust us. Now, be we 
gcin’ to show him that, we ain’t t’ be 
trusted?” 

Wilson winced. “A glass o’ licker won’t 
hurt nobuddy—” he began, but Steve inter- 
rupted him. “It’s th’ first glass that al- 
ways raises Cain with a man,” he said. 
“None of th’ rest of ’em won’t hurt him, if 
he don’t take th’ first one. Bill, promise 
me that yeh won’t take th’ first one while 
we’re in town.” 

If there was anything on which Wilson 
prided himself, it was his word. “Once 
given, never broken,” he bragged. And now 
Steve worked hard for a promise. At last 
it came, with a hearty handclasp. “I won't 
drink a drop of nothin’ strong while we’re 
in th’ city, Stephen.” 

“Spoke out like a man!” cried Steve. 
“Now tell me where Mike gener’ly hangs 
out when he comes to town, and we'll be- 
gin to look fur him right away.” 

“Mike don’ hev no p’ticlar hangin’-out 
place’s I know of,” Wilson answered; ‘‘we’ll 
jes’ haf t’ keep on a-huntin’ till we find 
him.” 

They entered the saloon near them, and 
elbcwed their way to the bar. Yes, the 

arkeeper knew Red Mike; he had been 
there the day before, was drunk and 
“scrappy,” and had been “fired.”’ Several 
other resorts were visited with like re- 
sults; Mike had ‘been there,’ but nobody 
had seen him that day. 

*“Le’s go down t’ Sinny’s place,’ Wilson 
suggested at last; “if Mike ain’t nowheres 
else, he’s sure to be to Sinny’s.” 

Larkin admitted the logic of the remark, 
but asked, “Where's Sinny’s?” 

“Jes’ down here a piece, by th’ river. 
Sinny’s a bad man himself, an’ he keeps 
th’ toughest j‘int in town. We're li’ble t’ 
run up ag’in all sorts o’ things down there.” 

We can’t help what we may run up 
ag’inst,” cried Larkin, impatiently. ‘‘We’ve 
got to find Mike. ° Lead off.” 

Wilson had well described “Sinny’s”’ as 
the worst piace in town. The proprietor 
himself, a gambler and desperado, with 
a long record of crime behind him, was 
tie champion and proprietor of those of 
his ilk, and a man not a little feared by 
the better element of the town. His place 
was more than an ordinary saloon. Be- 
sides the bar, there was a large room ar- 
ranged for gambling, and a dance hall. 
All the departments were running “wide 
open’ when the two searchers entered the 
famous resort, coming directly from the 
street into the general room, at one end of 
which was the bar. To their left, through 
a wide arch, they could see the tables where 
gambling was going on, and to their ears 
was borne the sound of music and tinkling 


laughter from the dance hall. The smoky, 
iliy-lighted barroom was full of men, and 


leaning against the bar, two drunken fel- 
lows were abusing each other, and talking 
“fight.” 

“T kin ait ye in a howly minnut, ye sphawn 
av ould John Bull,” boasted Red Mike, for 
one of the men was he. 

“G’wan, ye red-necked Mick!’ shouted 
the other man, who was no other than 
Lawson’s man, Sampson. “I kin lick hany 
Irishman hever walked.” 

“Go it!” yelled the delighted crowd. “Hit 
him, Bull!” Give it to him, Mick!” etc, etc. 

Steve pushed his way to Conally’s side 
and touched his arm. ‘“‘Come with me, 
Mike,” he said. 

Larkin’s mildly expressed command had 
searcely the effect he had hoped for. Con- 
ally was delighted to see the face of a 
friend, and it fired his ambition to per- 
form great deeds. “Staven,” he cried with 
drunken gravity, “I’d go wid yez t’ th’ ind 
av th’ airth, but before we goes I has a juty 
te perform.- I promised to poonch th’ 
schnoot aff this moonkey-faced Bull, an’ I 
musht kape me wo-r-r-d.”’ 

“Well, you ain’t goin’ to fight, I tell yeh; 
you're jes’ comin’ ’long o’ me,” and Steve 
grasped him by the collar and dragged him 
toward the door. 

“Lave me at him, lave me at _ him!” 
shouted Mike, struggling to break away. 

“There won’t be any fight to-night,” was 
the firm reply. “Come along.” A man 
burst through the crowd and faced Larkin. 
It was Lawson, and his evil face bore a 
péculiarly triumphant expression. “Who 
says they can’t fight, if they want to? 
Who'll stop them?” 

[To Be Continued.[ 


How the Grange Helped. 
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Yes, there has been a change in our lit- 
tle town, a change for the better, and it 
was all brought about through the organ- 
ization of the grange. One of our wide- 
awake women became interested in the 
grange by reading about it in this journal. 
She started out one afternoon, paper in 
hand, to “talk it over’ with one of her 
neighbors. The result was that the hus- 
bands of these two women convassed the 
town for names of those in favor of having 
a grange. 

A small grange was organized about 15 
years ago and is to-day one of the best- 
equipped and most flourishing granges of 
its size in the state. It was not long be- 
fore marked improvements were noticeable 
about the homes of these people. Unsight- 
ly fences were removed, and where weeds 
and burdocks once grew, are velvety lawns 
and gay flowers and vines. The women vie 
with each other to have the best flower 
garden. The men take more interest in 
their gardens, planting new vegetables, and 
the children take pride in their vegetable 
and flower gardens. 

There is a pleasing change inside as well 
as outside of these homes. Blinds are 
swung back and curtains are rolled up to 
let the sunshine in, and the “parlor,” which 
was seldom used except when there was a 
wedding or funeral, is now a thing of the 
past. Here the whole family gather at 
evening, with work basket, book or play- 
things. It is no longer called “‘parlor,’’ but 
“our sitting room,” a place where each one 
ean rest after the work of the day is fin- 
ished. The minister surprised his audience 
one evening by saying from the pulpit, “TI 
have no sons, but if I had a dozen I would 
want ever. one of them to join the grange.” 
An addition had to be built to the chapel, 
a kitchen, pantry and wardrobe were also 
added: since the people from the remote 
parts of the town were brought together 
at the grange and became better acquaint- 
ed with each other, they attended church 
more regularly. 

The next thing they did was to beautify 
the “green” in the center of the village, 
by setting out trees and trimming the old 
ores and keeping the grass cut. A weal- 
thy woman from New York, who spends 
the summer here, offered $100 if the grange 
vould first remove a pile of stones and 
rubbish from the green. On Arbor day the 
men worked all the morning removing the 
stones and setting out trees, and were hun- 
gry enough to do justice to the hot dinner 
which the women had prepared for them in 
the old church nearby, which has since 
been purchased by the grange for their 
use. Street lamps have been purchased, 
and each one fills, cleans and lights the lamp 
opposite his home. Each Arbor day the 
men make improvements on the green, 





EVENINGS AT HOME’ 


aleng the highway, the school yard and 
“God's acre.” 

Other societies have found their way into 
this sleepy little village, and it is now 
a wide-awake, up-to-date town. Since the 
old hotel has been repaired and reopened, 
many people from the city find peace and 
"aaa in this little village among the 

s. 





A Unique Library Plan. 


W. F. AIKIN, 





Out in Hodgeman, one of the “short- 
grass”’ counties of Kansas, where the peo- 
ple are not as numerous as the jack rab- 
bits, they have a public library system that 
might well be used in more populous com- 
munities. 

About five years ago the county super- 
intendent of public instruction proposed to 
the teachers of the county to form, in con- 
nection with the teachers’ association, an 
organization to build up a library for the 
benefit of its members. While a few 
thought the plan to be feasible, the major- 
ity, as majorities usually are in such cases, 
were, to say the least, decidedly neutral. 
The few, however, carried the day, and 
went to work to perfect the organization. 
Without giving the details of the “how,” 
it is sufficient to say that, after some work, 
enough money was raised to make the first 
purchase of books. The plan and scope of 
the organization has been changed, and 
now we have over 200 paid-up members 
and 600 books in the library. 

Now for the plan. The county is divided 
into five library districts, the central dis- 
trict containing the main library, which 
is kept in the office of the county superin- 
tendent, at the county seat. The branch 
libraries are located in various parts of the 
county, where it is most convenient for the 
members. Fifty books are sent out to each 
branch library at one time and can be re- 
turned and exchanged at any time. In 
this way people who could not come to the 
main library for books, have the benefit of 
it just the same. 

Anyone in the county can become a mem- 
ber by paying a yearly fee of 50 cents for 
single, or one dollar for a family member- 
ship, the latter entitling the holder to three 
library privileges. The constitution also 
provides for life memberships of both 
classes. As the management does not cost 
anything, all money received is expended 
in the purchase of books. 

The county superintendent is librarian, 
and as the membership increases, his 
duties in that capacity bid fair to exceed 
those for which he was elected. 

It is not making too broad an assertion 
to say that, if the present rate of increase 
continues, it will not be long until this li- 
brary becomes one of the most important 
educational factors of the county. 


Our “Social Gain” Prizes. 


Ten prizes were offered in our issue of 
Nov 3 for the best stories of social gain,— 
five prizes of $3 each and five of $1 each. 
Additional prizes to the value of $6 have 
been added. The winners’ list is as fol- 
lows: Three dollars each go to D. A. Vit- 
tum, Nashua, N H, One of the School- 
ma’ams, Wisconsin, Hodges, South Caro- 
lina, M. G., New Hamps..ire, Sarah M. Bai- 
ley, Hopkinton, N H. The 11 $1 prizes are 
awarded to V., Kansas, E. A. D., Pennsyl- 
vania, Cecile Bracewell, Bracewell, Ia, E. 
Murray, Wisconsin, Helen Stevenson, 
Blaine, Mich, B., Massachusetts, Mill May, 
Massachusetts, M. J. Vail, Bennington 
Center, Vt, Mrs E. S., Kansas, Peggy, Mas- 
sachusetts, W. F. Aikin, Valley, Kan. The 
above names are on our March payroll, 
which is sent out during April, according 
to our usual methods of payments, 
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The Hired Man. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
In clumping boots and jumpers blue 
He wades through early frost and dew, 
The first to hear the birds’ low talk, 
The first to time Dame Nature’s clock. 


His arms are strong, his heart is warm; 
He loves the touch of sun or storm, 
His life is spent with fresh delight, 
And earns him peace—and appetite. 


No care assails him. He can go 
Through life as peaceful waters flow. 
His path—ah! happiest son of God!— 
Through fields of grass to Land of Nod, 














Uses for White Oilcfoth. 


BABETTA, 





I know of nothing that willsave the farm- 
er’s wife more hard work than a few yards 
of white oil, or enamel cloth. The expense 
is trifling, as a good quality, 48 in wide, 
may be purchased for 25c per yard. A piece 
tacked behind the kitchen table where 
dishes are washed, and back of the _ sink, 
where the men perform their ablutions, 
protects the wall paper from splashings, 
is not unsightly and is easily cleaned. 

In our dairy room a piece is tacked back 
of the butter worker, the sink where waste 
water is received, and in every place which 
can possibly receive splashings of butter- 
milk as it is drawn from the churn. A 
large apron made from this material is a 
great protection to the clothing while doing 
dairy work. 

Pantry and cupboard shelves, covered 
with oilcloth, require but little cleaning, 
and when the proverbial accident—the up- 
setting of the milk pitcher—occurs, it will 
not be necessary to remove everything 
from the shelf to change the covering, 
as it would be if paper were used, but the 
soiled places may be quickly wiped up witn 
a damp cloth. 

When I suggested covering the dining ta- 
ble with it, everyone said: ‘What, eat 
from a table covered with oilcloth? Why, 
that would be horrid.” But I was deter- 
mined to give it a trial. So I procured 
enough to cover the table and pinked it 
around the edges. Now, with doilies under 
each plate, a pretty centerpiece and cro- 
cheted mats for the hot dishes, my table 
presents an attractive appearance, and has 
been copied by many of my neighbors, who, 
like myself, are averse to colored table- 
cloths, and have not the strength to wash 
and iron several white ones each week, as 
must be done where there are many chil- 
dren or hired men. 

After each meal, the doilies and mats are 
removed, and the covering is wiped with a 
damp cloth. The doilies are then replaced 
and a spotless table is the result. About 
once each week the oilcloth receives a 
thorough washing with soap suds, and if 
any stains appear after this, they may be 
removed without injury to the oilcloth, 
with any good mineral soap. A table cover 
of this kind will last two years, and may 
then be cut into splashers for the kitchen 
and dairy room. 

For one who can paint, there is no end 
of pretty and useful articles to be made 
from this material. Covers and splashers 
for the washstand in sleeping rooms, which 
are painted with sprays of golden-rod, wild 
roses. pansies or forget-me-nots, are very 
pretty. Mats for the parlor or sitting 
room, decorated in this way, to place under 
vases holding cut flowers or growing plants, 
protect the table from moisture, and are 
ornamental. Pinking makes a pretty finish 
for the edges, and the colors with which 
they are painted should harmonize with the 
furnishing of the room. . 





A Little Marketing. 


MRS T. L. M. 





I have tried being Bridget, I have tried 
to’do the rough work on the farm, and I 
have taken in sewing, but none proved suc- 
cessful for me. Four years ago I was mar- 
ried. I found we would have a surplus of 
@roduce that could be marketed and bring 
in pin money, if properly managed. 

My experience for last year is this: My 
family consisted of six,—husband and my- 
self, two small children, mother and 
nephew. We had two cows,—one was half 
Devonshire, the other three-quarters Jersey. 
We had about 20 Plymouth Rock hens and 
a good-sized garden. We live 4% miles from 
the Tennessee city which is our nearest 
market. Upon making inquiry, we found 
three families in the city that agreed we 
could furnish them fresh butter once a week, 
and also eggs, chickens, beans, rhubarb and 
berries. 

I am very careful to have everything in 
good order. The butter is printed in pound 
molds, and neatly wrapped in hemmed, 
bleached muslin napkins. I always take 
eges while fresh, no matter how small 


the number,—if only a dozen. 

Six months through the summer my but- 
ter brought 15c, and the six winter months 
20c a pound, and eggs from 10 to 1l5c per 
dozen. 
not including calves, 


During the past year I made $59.75, 
wheat, corn or meat,— 








just what I can carry in a market basket 
and ride horseback. I usually go myself 
and have excellent friends for customers. 
The half day it takes for me to ride to 
town each week is all the extra time I have 
spent. For we had to raise all these prod- 
ucts for our own use,—we only sold the sur- 
plus of everything. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

8 Charade—My first is a kind of fish; my 
second is to ascribe; my third is a part of 
the body; and my whole is a poor poet. 

y. Arithmetical—A man had a certain num- 
ber of oranges. To one boy he gave one-half 
of them, and one-half an orange over; to an- 
other boy he gave one-half of what he had 
left, and one-half an orange over; to a third 


he gave one-half the remainder and half an 
orange over, and had one orange. He did 
not divide any of the oranges. How many 
did he have at first, and how many. did he 


leave with each boy? 
ai 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou 
comest. 
(Shakespeare. 





A year ago last fall there were several 
holes in the coal hod. A piece of denim 
was pasted on the outside of the bottom, 
and two pieces on the inside, the second 
one the size and shape of the entire bot- 
tom. It was used all last winter, and is 
good yet.—[A. L. N. 


Fire! Fire!) 


When that cry sounds how people 
rush to help and sympathize! And 
when some fireman rescues a woman 
from the flames, the 
streets echo with ap- 
plauding shouts. 

And yet if that 
woman had perished 
in the flames it is pos- 
sible that she would 
have suffered less 
than she suffers al- 
most daily from the 
inflammation which 
disease has lighted in 
the delicate womanly 
Y organism. 

hat fire of inflam- 
mation can be put 
out. The gnawin 
Z ulcer can be cured. 
g¢ Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription not only 
ae womanly 

—— and dries 

bling drains, but 
it heals inflammation 
and ulcerations and 
cures female’ weak- 
ness, It makes weak 
women strong and 
sick women well. 

*I suffered for four yoore with what four phy- 
sicians pronounced ulceration and prolapsus of 
the uterus,” writes Mrs. Ada Brooks, of Kirby- 
ville, Taney Co., Missouri. “Also inflammation 
of bladder and ‘urethra. My case was chronic 
and complicated. Had several good physicians, 
but kept — worse. Had been confined to 
my bed five months when I wrote to you. I 
received your reply very soon and then dis- 
missed my physician aud eight, taking Dr, 
Pierce’ s medicines. I took eight bottles of hi 

‘ Favorite Prescription’ and FGolden Medic 
Discovery,’ and began to get better at once. In 
two months I could sit up in. achair, and kept 
getting better. In four months could do all my 

ouse work, including washing and sewing.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, re covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 2I one-cent stamps ‘o pay 
expense of mailing om/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
That on the fifteenth day of November, 1900, Edward 
Eggleston, of Joshua’s Rock, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the pg or de scription of which 
is in the following words, to 
THE MYSTERY OF METROPOL ISVILLE, 
By Edward Eggleston, the right whereof_he claims as 
author in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting Copyrights. 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. GC. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congre 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from March 21, 19@l. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 


adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures, 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reasone 
able prices. 


An Bas. Watch always has the 
word —_ ’ engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGIN, . ILL. 
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“SN RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
’ to ite ie one ons exes 
sample 1901 aoe 


1901 Models, “$10 to to $18 


99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all py and models, good as new, 
@8 to 68. Great Factory Clearing 
oe at half factory cost. We ship 
ywhere on approval and ten days 
trial. without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE idistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
gee pro) tion to Agents for 
rite at once for our 
Address 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER = 
ALLIED VEGETABLES Fm, 8552, 


L. ALLEN, Author of Bulbs and Tuberous 
Rocked * Plants. —Alj the various types and varieties of 
e, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Kale 
Collards’ and Kohl-rabi have sprung from one original 
form or species, thus furnishing one of the most inter- 
esting and wonderful illustrations of plant variation in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. The author of = = 
has devoted a lifetime to this study, and livi 
Island, in the very heart of the most —— ble ‘ca cabbage 
growing section in the United Sta’ 
self largely and practically interested. | this eh 
is probably more familiar with its various details than 
any other man. Considerable space is devo to the ex- 
planation of the requirements, conditions, cu.-..vation and 
general management pertaining to the entire cabba 
group. After this each class is treated separately and 
etail, az indicated in the sub-title: — Seed to Har- 
vest. The chapter on seed raising is probably the most 
authoritative eeation on this sub ect deer published, and 
will be intensely interesting and valuable to all those 
engaged in this industry. Insects and fungi attacking 
this class of vegetables are given due attention, with a 
view to giving the reader the latest and most effective 
means for their prevention and destruction. There is a 
convincing and practical tone about the entire work 
Which at once assures the reader of the safety in fol- 


lowing the instructions given in its tir Iliustrated, 


i2mo, pp. 100. loth. Price a » 
Catalog Free of this a er publications. 
GRANGE JUDD CO, 52 ma nuctle BL Pl, New York. 
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A MONTH 


Ch Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or employed 
at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above suth. 
Hundreds are Pago double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do ittoo. Send your name 
and address,anyhow. Please investigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
SRSAESSELEERSELESSESESESS) 
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With Spinach. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


422 





Spinach Puree: Wash the spinach through 
several waters and pick it over very care- 
fully. Boil 2 qts spinach in 3 cups water 
for 30 minutes; drain, chop fine, add 5 cups 
scalded milk, heat to the boiling point. 
Thicken with %4 cup flour rubbed smooth 
in 2 tablespoons butter, season to taste and 
serve very hot, with brown bread sand- 
wiches. 

Spinach Salad: Wash and pick over a 
peck of spinach; cook tender in 1 small cup 
water. Drain and chop very fine. Season 
to taste, marinate with a plain French 
dressing and press into a mold or molds. 
Small individual molds are nicest. Put 
away in a cold place and when wanted to 
serve, turn out the spinach on crisp delicate 
lettuce leaves, press a slice of hard-boiled 
egg on top of each mold, and put a little 
mayonnaise around the base. 

Spinach with Gravy: Wash and pick over 
the spinach carefully and cook in salted 
hoiling water for 15 minutes, drain in a col- 
ander, then set the colander in cold water 
enough to cover it. When the spinach is 
cold, lift the colander and drain all the cold 
water from it. Chop it fine, and turn it 
into a frying pan with % cup good rich 
gravy to 1 pk spinach, measured before 
cooking. Cook the spinach in the gravy for 
10 minutes, then season to taste, addi table- 
spoon butter and turn into a heated vege- 
table dish. Garnish with six tiny squares 
of bread fried in butter. 

Spinach with Eggs: Cook the spinach as 
for other dishes, drain, chop fine, and sea- 
son to taste. Moisten with a thick white 
sauce made in the proportion of 1 table- 
spoon flour and 1 tablespoon butter to 1 cup 
milk. Spread on small squares of buttered 
toast, squeeze over a few drops of lemon 
juice or vinegar, and place a nicely poached 
egg on top of each. Serve all very hot. 

Molded Spinach: Cook spinach as directed 
for salad, drain and chop very fine. Sea- 
son to taste. To 1 pk spinach, measured 
before cooking, allow the yolks of 6 hard- 
boiled eggs mashed very fine, and mix 
lightly through the spinach. Press into a 
square mold and set away to get very cold. 
When firm, cut into small squares, place 
each on a tender lettuce leaf and garnish 
with a “daisy’’ made by cutting the hard- 
boiled whites of the eggs into petals, place 
them in the shape desired and fill in the 
center with mayonnaise or a small round 
of pickled beet. If preferred, mold and 
serve in one form, using several of the 
“daisies” for garnishing. 

Repeated warming over gives a richness 
of flavor to spinach much superior to its 
taste when first cooked, and it is a con- 
venience to cook several pecks of it at one 
time and reheat it as needed. It should be 
kept in a cold place. When cooking spinach, 
remember that if left uncovered it will be 
light green in color, but dark green if cov- 
ered. 

Eminent specialists claim that spinach is 
the most valuable of all vegetables on ac- 
count of its medicinal and tonic properties. 
It is excellent for the liver, and if freely 
eaten is said to work wonders in freshen- 
ing and beautifying the complexion. A 
prominent chemist has proved that spinach 
and yolk of egg are proportionately richer 
in digestible and assimilable iron than all 
the most renowned ferruginous prepara- 
tions. Its great value is shown in the fact 
that it is already used as the chief ingre- 
dient in several new and much lauded 
tonics. 

In cities it is on sale and in demand all 
the year around, but in small country 
places it is by no means as freely grown 
and used as its unquestionably great value 
deserves. 

— 


Raspberry Pie—To each cup raspberries 
add % cup New Orleans molasses, 1 grated 
nutmeg and a little cloves and cinnamon 
ground. Dot the top with butter, sprinkle 
with flour and sugar and bake with two 
crusts.—[L. Mitchell. 





Pork Roll--Take 2 large slices of lean 
ham, fresh or salted. Cut off the rind, and 
make a dressing of 2 cups bread crumbs, 4 
cup butter, % cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon 
salt with a dash of pepper, and 1 teaspoon 
sage pulverized fine. Mix well together 
with 1 raw egg, and spread on the slices of 
ham one inch thick. Then begin at one end 
and roll the slices as you would jelly cake. 
Tie with cord to make it keep its place. 
Roll both pieces into one roll, put in the 


THE GOOD COOK 


with a little water in the roasting 


oven, 
pan, and with a little butter. Cover with 
another pan and bake until tender. Slice 
down in rings when served.—[Mrs C. M. 
Clark. 





Loaf Cake—Three pounds flour, 1% Ibs 
butter, 1% lbs sugar, 5 gills new milk, % 
pt good yeast, 3 eggs, 2 lbs seeded raisins, 
% pt molasses and 2 teaspoons each of cin- 
namon and grated nutmeg. Scald the milk, 
and when cooled to tepid, add the yeast 
and then the flour, to which all of the but- 
ter and half of the sugar have been pre- 
viously added. Mix well and let stand over 
night to rise. In the morning, add the 
other ingredients and let rise again. When 
light, fill pans and let rise the third time. 
Bake in a moderate oven.—[Katharine E. 
Megee. 





Pancakes—One egg, % cup molasses or 
sugar, 1 coffee cup sour milk (not thick) 
and % teaspoon soda. Flavor with nutmeg, 
salt and stir in flour enough for stiff bat- 
ter. Fry in hot lard, 1 tablespoon at a time. 
Brown on all sides. These are a delicious 
cessert served with golden or maple syrup. 





Maple Sugar Frosting—One cup thin 
cream and 2 cups grated maple sugar. Stir 
until dissolved, then cook without stirring 
until somewhat thick. Remove from the 
fire, set in cold water, heat until it will 
spread, when put on the cake.—[Eliza Brad- 
ish. 





Doughnuts—Two cups sugar, 1 of sweet 
milk, 3 eggs, a heaping tablespoon butter, 
3 teaspoons baking powder mixed with 6 
cups flour, % nutmeg and 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon. Beat eggs, sugar and butter to- 
gether, and add milk, spices and flour. 
Flour the kneading board, turn the dough 
on it and knead until stiff enough to roll 
out to a quarter-inch thick. Cut in squares 
or any shape desired, drop into hot beef 
suet, which has been made ready the day 
before, and fry a nice brown.—[Katharine 
E. Megee. 





Martha’s Cookies—Take 1 large egg or 2 
small ones, 3 teacups sugar, 1 teacup but- 
ter, 1 teacup water, 1 nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
soda and flour to make thick. Roll thin, 
and bake quickly. Hide them or they will 
be all gone.—jA. Morton. 





Chocolate Custard—Scald 1 qt milk, add 
4 teaspoons grated chocolate, stir and sim- 
mer two minutes. Beat the yolks of 6 eggs 
with 1 cup sugar, stir into milk, flavor. with 
vanilla and bake 20 minutes. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 6 ta- 
blespoons pulverized sugar, spread on the 
custard when cold, and brown in the oven. 
{Eliza Bradish. 





Lethe Soup—Take 6 slices of salt fat 
pork about one-fourth an inch thick. Cut 
in pieces and fry (without freshening or 
fiouring) in an iron kettle suitable for mak- 
ing soup. Fry brown and add 2 qts boil- 
ing water and 3 pts sliced raw potatoes. 
When boiling rapidly add % cup broken 
rice. Cook 30 minutes, add salt and pep- 
per to taste, and if not rich enough with 
the meat and drippings add a bit of but- 
ter.—[Mrs George E. Chapin. 


Scrambled Pork—Freshen the slices, roll 
in flour,*fry to a crisp brown, drain off 
the fat, cut the pork into bits and to each 
slice take 2 beaten eggs and butter size of 
a butternut. Stir with knife until eggs are 
cooked and serve hot with mashed potato. 
{Myra E. Kingsley. 





Jolly Boys—Take 1% pts rye meal, % pt 
flour, % teacup corn meal, % teaspoon cin- 
namon and 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
Then add to this mixture 1 egg well beaten, 
2 tablespoons each of molasses and sugar, 
and enough cold water to make a thick bat- 
ter. Fry in hot lard and drop the mixture 
irto the lard with a tablespoon. When 
browned, remove. These are nice served 
with maple syrup.—[E. B. 





Good Gingerbread—Once on a time I had 
a barrel of sorghum, and the first thing 
came a demand for gingerbread. Now I 
had never used this kind of molasses (or 
in fact any other) to any extent for cook- 
ing purposes, so the cook books were 
corned over, this and that recipe tried, but 
nothing came outelike the old soft ginger- 
bread that I remembered so well in the 








so I began to experiment, and 
evolved the following, which never failed 
to please (excepting in quantity): One cup 
sorghum, 1 cup sour milk, 3 eggs, 2 tea- 
spoons soda, 2 teaspoons ginger, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4% teaspoon salt, 4 cup lard or 
butter, 2% cups flour. Mix flour, soda, gin- 
ser, salt and cinnamon together; beat mo- 
lasses, eggs, lard and milk smoothly, then 
stir in the flour, etc. This is good without 
eggs, but better with.—[Hale Cook. 


Roast Salt Pork—At noon the day before 
wanted for dinner, put 1% lbs pork to soak 
three inches deep in sweet milk. In the 
morning wash off in cold water, score across 
rind, sprinkle with pepper and sage and 
roast in medium oven two hours.—[Mrs A. 
B. Gammell. 
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A WONDERFUL SHRUB—CURKS 


KIDNEY 4x0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Rev. A. C, Darling, Minister of the Gospel, under date 
of May 20th, writes from his home at North Constantia, 
Oswego county, New York 

I have been troubled with Kidney and kindred diseases 
for sixteen years, and tried all I could get without re- 
lief. Two and a half years ago I was taken with a se- 
vere attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia.” 
At that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Ur- 
gans all combined in what to me seemed their last at- 
tack. My confidence in man and medicine had gone. My 
hope had vanished, and all that was left me was a 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis, 
and as a last resort I. commenced taking it. At that 
time I was using the vessel as often as sixteen times in 
one night, without sleep or rest. In a short time to my 
astonishment, I could sleep all night as soundly as a 
baby, which I had not done in sixteen years before, 
Ww hat I know it has done for me I firmly believe it will 
do for all who will give Alkavis a fair trial. 1 most 
gladly recommend Alkavis to all. Sincerely yours, 

(Rey.) A. C. DARLING, 

The venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of Woltboro, 
N. H., at eighty-five years of age, also testifies to the 
powers of Alkavis in curing severe Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of others 
give similar testimony. Many ladies also join in testify- 
ing to the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kid- 
ney and allied diseases, and other troublesome attictions 
peculiar to womanhood, which cannot with propriety be 
described here. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discoy- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific Cure and 
cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 541 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


long ago, 











LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE °oz sistas" 


Girls can 
Doll ean aay Free for selling: 
four boxes of our Great Cold & only 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 
ey and we will send the tablets by 
postpaid; when sold send us the 
money ($1.00) and we will send you 
this Life Size Doll which is 2% feet 
high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol. 
lie has an Indestructible Head,Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid 
Colored Body, a Gold Plated Beau 
Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes,& 
stand alone. This doll is an exact re- 
roduction of the finest hand painted 
nch Doll, and will live in a child’s 
poomery - a etter childhood days 


"WATIONAL ‘MEDICINE co., 
Doll Dept.62C Mew Haven, Conn. 


PARLOR ORGANS fester’ 


Reduction. 


one world’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy of 
0, to sharply reduce stock is offering unprece- 
= values. Fine Lyon Healy Organs former! 
bringing $65, now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42. 
Used Organs from $10 u The freight on an organ is 
avery small matter. e ship organs everywhere. 
Don’t fail to write today for bargain list. 


LYON & HEALY, osstieer ti. 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


For Railroadjanad Commercial Service. Typewriter Course 
Free. Paying Positions Guaranteed. Catalogue free. 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
a ome 33a 


B aDaySure 5 


furnish the y: and teach you site ma work te 
the barage where ard live. Seng us — address and we will 













Lebanon, Pa. 





your address 


dus 
sad we will sh 








orks n the busi ully, aclear profit 
for eve — s me ane ony sure. Write at once. 
AL MANUFACTURING UO~ 350, t, Mish, 
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“Gf The Message 
of Spring 


Strength to the weak 
Sleep to the sleepless 
Energy to the wornout 
Elasticity to the nerves 
Pure blood 


The ptactical, helpful message which puts new. heart into 
every ailing man or woman in the message of health brought by 
the world’s greatest medicine. 


Dr. GREENE'S. 
NERVURA 


BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY 
Rebuilds, Sustains, Cures, 
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Nearly everybody needs toning up inthe Spring, but 
to those who are weak and exhausted by disease thisis a 
specially trying time. 1t is now you feel the burdens of 
life.as never before. All your weekest spots are attacked, 
and nature is not strong enongh to pull along unaided. 






lirs. C. D. Smith, Waitsfield, Vt., says: 

‘IT have been for a long time feceble, my nerves being very 
weak. Many times when I awoke in the morning, I could not control 
myself in the least and my nervousness f und vent in a long spell of 
weeping. It was 12 years ago that I was taken with this nervous 
trouble, and I have suffered much. I have empk ycd many doctors 
with varying results. I can truthfully say that I have been greatly 
benefited by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and 
since I have used Nervura my nerves have been culm and quiet, my 
general health has been better. I think the medicine is an excellent 
one. and I gladly recommend it to others.’’ 






Dr. Greene’s HERVURA Blood and Nerve 
Remedy is the Help You Need. 


Mes D. O. Furnald, of Manchester, N. H., Writes: 


**]T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy for nervous 
Loss of sleep and appetite were the principle ill effects caused by my condition. The 
ringing of - bell or any sudden sound, no matter if trifling, would cause me to start, 
a it would greatly affect my nerves. Seeing in the paper how valuable Dr./ 
Greene’s Nervura was, I began taking it, and the result was very satisfactory. I 
took four bottles and I can sleep beautifully and my appetite has returned, J feef 
go much better that I have now stopped taking the Nervura.” 


FREE ADVICE FOR YOU. 


Simple, bu$ marvelous is the work of Dr. Greene's great medi- 
cine, and its successes are due to the harmonious fitting in of its 
elements with nature’s own forces.. Dr. Greene’s advice is to be had 
without cost by all who call at his office, 35 W.14th St., New York City, 
or who write to him through the mail. The laws of health areex- 
plained by Dr.- Greene easily, and his advice and treatment are 
absolutely certain help. 


Sa 
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Book Notices. 


CoMMON SENSE IDEAS FOR 
George H. Blake. 12mo, pp 281. 
ed, cloth. Elgin dairy report. 
The author of this work, who has been 

notably successful as a practical dairyman, 

a butter and cheese maker, as well as a 

business man, gives in its pages an exposi- 

tion of the methods pursued by the most 
practical and successful dairymen in the 

Elgin district. The entire tone of the work 

is intensely practical, and while the meth- 

ods described are principally those of the 

Elgin district, its many teachings are equal - 

ly applicable and valuable anywhere. Sold 

by Orange Judd Co, price, postpaid, $1. 


424 





DAIRYMEN—By 
Illustrat- 





Tur PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE GARDENING. 
By L. H. Bailey. Illustrated, pp 450. 
Cloth. The Macmillan company, New 
York. 

This book is the first one devoted exclu- 
sively to the principles and universal 
truths which apply everywhere. The first 
pert gives a general view of the lay-out 
of the plantation; glass; soil and its treat- 
ment; tools, seeds and seedage; subsequent 
management; marketing and storing. In 
the second part the vegetable-gardening 
crcps proper are discussed under the groups 
of roots; tubers; bulbs; cole; pot herbs: 
salads; pulses; solanaceous crops; cucur- 
bitae; swéet corn, etc; sweet, herbs; and 
rerennial crops. Sold by Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 





WETERINARY ELEMENTS. A manual for ag- 
ricultural students and stockmen. By Dr 
Arthur G. Hopkins, instructor in veter- 
inary science and stock judging at the 
university of Wisconsin. 12mo, pp 286, 
illustrated, cloth. The Author, Madison, 
Wis. 

It has long since been evident to the 
careful observer that the veterinary books 
written for stockmen and the veterinary 
ecurses of agricultural colleges are far too 
technical, making their study a dfudge'y 
to the student and calculated to mystify 
rather than enlighten. This book embodies 
in a simple form the author’s lectures as 
delivered to “short course”’ students, the 
main object being to fit the stockman so 
that he shall be to the veterinarian what 
the trained nurse is to the physician. The 
work cannot fail to be heartily welcomed by 
irtelligent stockmen and farmers. Sold by 
Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1. 





Catalogs Are Helps to Farmers—Much 
krowledge can be gained by reading and 
studying the seed catalogs which are sent 
foi the asking. Many of them are regular 
text-booxs for the farmer and gardener. 
I consider these books as much help to us 
in our occupation as new books are to the 
professional man. If farmers would pur- 
chase some of the newer varieties of seeds 
it would be as much an advance in their 
occupation as the more modern appliances 
are in everyday life.—[C. A. E. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Cromwell, Ct. 
plants, 





Ilius- 


Butler & Jewell Co, 
vines, 


trated catalog of fruit trees, 
sbade trees, etc. 

W. T. Falconer Mfg Co, Jamestown, N Y. 
ees catalog ,of the Von Culin incuba- 
ors. 

Enterprise Windmill Co, Sandwich, Ill. TI- 
lustrated catalog of windmills, towers, tanks, 
tank heaters, feed grinders, pumps, well and 
fence machinery, lawn furniture, etc. 

Jchn W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. Second 
crop seed. potatoes, berry plants, etc. 

Kendall E. Whitney, Portland, Me. Flower, 
vegetable and farm seeds, implements, etc. 

W. A. Manda, South Orange, N J. Catalog 
of ornamental plants, bulbs for spring plant- 
ing and a complete assortment of seeds. 

Thomas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. A little booklet called ‘“‘A Use- 
ful Guide to Making the Home Grounds More 


Attractive.”’ 
F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N’ Y. Vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds. Tomatoes a specialty. 
4 Peacock, Atco, N J. A_ beautifully 
iiinstrated and descriptive trade list of 
dahlias and carnations. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y. A beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog of fruit trees, small 
fruit plants, grapevines, ornamental trees, 





both deciduous and evergreen, shrubs and 


roses of many varieties, hardy border plants, 


etc, with valuable cultural directions. 

Pinehurst nurseries, Pinehurst, N C. Whole- 
sale trade list of woody and herbaceous plants 
and other ornamentals. 

Pineland Incubator & Brooder Co, James- 
burg, N J. Incubators, brooders, poultry ap- 
phances and supplies. 

Smith Bros, Concord, Ga. Descriptive cata- 
log of fruit and ornamental trees, vines, small 
fruits, roses, 

Stark Bros’ Wursecy & Orchard Co, Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Catalog of complete assortment of 
nursery stock. he leadin ng specialties of the 
season, which are portrayed in bright and bril- 
liantly colored plates, are the Chicago apple 
a Burbank’s “Five Greatest Creations” of 
plums. 

¥. H. Thompson, Holland Patent, N Y. Fair- 
view farm seed potatoes. 

Oo. Circular of 


W. W. Whiton, Wakeman, 
White Mammoth potatoes. 

George W. P. Jerrard Co, Caribou, Me, seed 
potatoes, corn, grain and garden seeds grown 
in the cold northeast. 

Manufacturers of berry boxes and baskets: 
Wells-Higman Co, St Joseph, Mich; New Al- 
bany Box and Basket Co, New Albany, Ind; 
Pierce-Williams Co, South Haven, Mich. 

Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa, a very 
complete and illustrated catalog of vegetable, 
farm and flower seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 

Frederick W. Kelsey, New York, a hand- 
somely illustrated catalog of trees, shrubs 
and hardy plants. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N Y, grapevines, 
small fruit plants, fruit and ornamental trees, 
including evergreens. 

Hiler Bros, Prattsburg, N Y, catalog of 
seed potatoes. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, Paris. A very large 
and complete catalog of everything for the 
garden. 
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lustrations. Cloth, 5 B bts Tacks inches. Postpaid, $1. 


Catalo is and many other publications, 
ORAN Ck EWibp'co CO. 52 Lafayette Pi. New i York. 





OUR LIBRARY CORNER 





PLUMS 


and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 


Experiment Station. 
A Complete Manual f°_fn"* Gomes "and 
, on all known varieties “of plums and their 


management. This new ok marks an 
— in the horticultural literature of America. 
business 


American of fruit growing has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years, and with this 
has necessarily come specialization. Plum 


ture is one of the most complicated of these 
specialties; and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists. In his capacity of horti- 


culturist to the Vermont Experiment station he has 
extensive studies and s riments gens almost 

= ao me lines covered by . So far from be- 
ing a tion of “ot thers’ views, this work 
nts in an unusual di the original dis- 

coveries ee the a author. Nevertheless the discoveries 
and of others have not been 


cal ex; 
disregard: The book is is a complete 


Monograph of the Plums 


cultivated and A indigonoen, ts to North America, with 
compiste, of their opagation, cultiva- 
Hom an a utilization. Tt = be foun indispensable 


e scientist t t - 
thoritative information” : cerning ie OUD, 
nurseryman who es andle va’ es 
accurately and intelligently and to the cultivator 





who wou to grow plums pacosmtuliy. 

one of the most complete, accurate and satisfactory 
works ever written for the field of American horti- 
culture, Ilustra 
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Catalogue Free to All. oe Bet Seo 
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S comiatning | tailed Duosrfptione of all the be 
books on Rurai and Home Topics, sent for 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 





ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette cae, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 














of Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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A onion, ee er 
Study of Breeds A comptete, reliable cuide 
Student! Gives the _—e pee at distribution 
and characteristics of all pedigreed breeds of 
cattle, sheep and swine in America, showing 
relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
ing and seeding ff quamttes. and uses in crossing 
and grading. It gives relative milk production 
in cattle an sea production in sheep. It gives 
standards or scales of points where hese exist, 
and submits them where they do not. 53 full- 
page plates. * oom 5 by 8 inches, 400 pages. 

rice, postpaid $1.50 


Free fo All 


for the same. Our New, Large 


the postage. 


5 ac cenee meee ee 
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THREE TIMELY BOOKS 


i Brief Deseriptive Catalogue (16 pages) will be sent free of charge to all applying 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, and containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, * 
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By Thomas Shaw 


The accompanying photograph of Prof. Thomas 
Shaw will be recognized ata glance by thousands of 
our Canadian and American readers who have 
met him in person. To thousands of others also his 
name is well known as an authority on live stock 
busbandry. As Professor of Agriculture at the 
Ontario Agricultural College and editor of one of 
the leading Canadian agricultural papers he was 
a great Canadian authority on live stock husbandry- 
Since going to the University of Minnesota, where 
he is at present Professor of Animal Husbandry, he 
has also become a great authority in the United 
States. He has been a frequent contributor to agri- 
cultural literature, and his works bear the stamp of 
originality and distinct value. Among his best 
contributions in this line are the three following 
books which have lately come from our press: 


A newsy and 
Solling Crops and the. Silo 4, newsy ang most 
for the Dairymen! It tells ail about growing and 
feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have been 
found useful in any part of the United States or 
Canada—climate and soil to which they are adapted, 
rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. Also 
about building and ae silos, what to use and 
how to fill and feed it. I justrated, cloth, 5 by 7% 
inches, 364 pages. Price, postpaid, $1. 50 
This work has a practical ring 
Forage Crops about it. The soils to which 
Forage Crops (i. e., annua! pasture plants fed off 
by the animals in the field) are adapted, how 
important a place they are destined to eccupy 
in the near future in systematic crop rotation on 
every stock and dairy farm, the preparation of 
the land, the time and methods of sowing, the 
cultivation and the pasturing upon them when 
grown, are fully covered. Illustrated, cloth, 5 by 
744 inches, 300 pages. Price, postpaid, 81.60 
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Lafayette Place, New 
Marquette Building, Chicage, 0.2 
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Talk Around the. Table. 


Mrs Nation’s Neighbor—As I am per- 
sonally acquainted with Mrs Carrie Nation 
(the ‘joint’? smasher), having lived a neigh- 
bor to her for five years, will say, for 
the benefit of Impudence and others, that 
she does not deserve a bit of criticism from 
high-minded, law-respecting people. She 
is fighting the saloon in Kansas because 
it is there in violation of the law, and be- 
cause the officials, who are sworn to en- 
force the law, are for the greed of gold 
playing into the hands of the saloon ele- 
ment. Saloon property in Kansas is con- 
traband, but Mrs Nation has not destroyed 
a dollar’s worth of their property until 
first asking them to close. All honor to 
Mrs Nation, who has courage to act, and 
who has done more in one month to awak- 
en public officials to a sense of their duty 
and to alarm the saloons, than all the 
preachers for the past 10 years!—[Pedagog. 








His Mother-in-Law—I have noticed a 
great deal in Table Talk concerning moth- 
ers-in-law, and I have noticed, too, that 
the mother-in-law has ‘in the majority of 
instances been upheld, praised and com- 
mended. Now allow me to add a word in 
this commendation. I, too, have a mother- 
in-law, and I candidly believe that she has 
my welfare (both temporal and spiritual) at 
heart and nearly as much so as my own 
mother would. My mother died when I 
was a small boy, and I never knew a moth- 
er’s love and care, which some of my com- 
panions enjoyed. And I naturally yearned 
for such a tender, confiding care, and I 
anticipated that my mother-in-law would 
fill that long-felt want. I was not disap- 
pointed. I can pour into her willing ear the 
trials and tribulations of my mature life, 
with just as much assurance that I will 
receive counsel and advice, as when, a lit- 
tle boy, I used to unburden my youthful 
heart on my mother’s breast. Ah, me! We 
men are but boys grown tall. Hearts don’t 
ehange much after all, and sympathy and 
advice are as welcome at 30 as at 15. And 
I expect that when I reach eternity’s shore 
I shall see standing, side hy side, my moth- 
er and my mother-in-law.—[Stanley Bildax. 


“The Safe Side’—The young folks’ Table 
is leading the old folks’ in point of numbers, 
an:! I wish to inquire the reason. Some 
of the old familiar names I haven’t seen 
for months. Can -anyone explain this? 
Surely, the Table has been a pleasant place 
to discuss matters of general interest to 
all, and I think it a very interesting por- 
tion of this highly prized journal. It will 
soon be time to prepare for another har- 
vest, and then we will all be too busy to 
write. Let us make good use of the time 
we have. I know the Editor will be merci- 
ful. There has been some discussion of 
late regarding mothers-in-law. My solu- 
tion to that problem would be to marry an 





orphan; It is the safest plan and the only 
sure one. I have seen a few women in my 
life that I would be pleased to call my 


mother-in-law. However, they were child- 
less,—on the safe side again. I have no- 
ticed that the old and young folks both 
have discussed the question of propriety 
concerning unknown correspondents. I 
must say that the most enjoyable corre- 
spondence that I ever carried on was with 
people that I did not know and never saw. 
One-gets an exchange of ideas that are 
original and most worthy of consideration. 
Sometimes one forms acquaintances in this 
way that are valued highly, and in sev- 
eral instances I know of people who have 
become “life partners” and “lived happily 
ever afterward.” How many of the Ta- 
tlers will buy roses to plant this spring? 
I think in the north it is as cheap to buy 
tea roses, and after their life of usefulness 
is over, let them freeze. Sweet peas are 
liked by everybody, end I find that the 
best way to grow them is to buy a pound of 
seed (it will cost but 40 cents) and plant in 
the garden in a long row. Keep well cul- 
tivated and train them to a 6 ft wire net- 
ting. When about to blossom, give a mulch 
of lawn clippings or coarse manure and 
see that they have. sufficient moisture. They 
shauld be picked often. You may have to 
invite your lady friends to help do this, 
but it will be an occasion that will be long 
remembered.—[Bachetor of Cresco. 





Letter Circle Notes—Reports of progress 


have been received from Circles 106, 4, 112, 
166, 159, 174, 96 and 118, while 157 has been 
re- -started, leaving off No 9, 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Afraid of Patches—Jusi listen; hear these 
women folks talk about their mother-in- 


law. Why, it almost makes my hair stand 
on end. Why? My sakes, you’d ought to 
krow, ‘cause way over in Canada s0me- 


where lives a lady that bears that relation- 
shit to me. But I’m going to smooth down 
my curly locks and not yell till I’m hurt, 
and when she comes to see me, I'll promise 
you I’ll walk the chalk line, and trust I 
won’t be hurt, eh? “Going into mourning 
is a relic of barbarism.” So says Old Timer. 
What an idea! It’s a relic I hope will be 
long remembered and practiced by us 
American people. When circumstances will 
peimit, I believe it’s right and the last 
tribute of respect we can show. Evangeline, 
your workbox is quite a brilliant thought, 
but would be little good to me unless you 
cume with it. When I sit down to do a lot 
of patching, I always think, “How I wish 
my ma would drop in to-day!” I have more 
fear of patching than of a mouse, by far.— 
[Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 


A Rubber Sale—On Washington’s Birth- 
day morning the King’s Daughters of Graf- 
ton, Mass, hired a team and made a novel 
door-to-door call, collecting old rubbers. 
The rubber sale netted them $10, to be used 
for charitable work. Only a small section 
was canvassed.—[E. B. 





“What a hideous hat Hilda has _ on!” 
“Why, that’s the latest style.” “Oh, isn’t 
it sweet?” 











THE DUTY OF MOTHERS. 


What suffering frequently resulte 
from a mother’s ignorance; or more 
frequently from a mother’s neglect to 
properly instruct her daughter ! 

Tradition says ‘“‘woman must suf- 
fer,” and young women are so taught. 
There is a little truth and a great deal 
of exaggeration in this. If a young 
woman suffers severely she needs 
treatment, and her mother should see 
that she gets it. 


Many mothers hesitate to take their 
daughters to a physician for examina- 
tion ; but no mother need hesitate to 
write freely about her daughter or 
herself to Mrs. Pinkham and secure 
the most efficient advice without 
charge. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. 








Mrs. August Pfalzgraf, of South 
Byron, Wis., mother of the young lady 
whose portrait we here publish, wrote 
Mrs, Pinkham in January, 1899, saying 
her daughter had suffered for two 

ears with irregular menstruation — 
had headache all the time, and pain in 
her side, feet swell, and was generally 
miserable. Mrs. Pinkham promptly 
replied with advice, and under date of 
March, 1899, the mother writes again 
that Lydia. E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound cured her daughter of all 
pains and irregularity. 

Nothing in the world equals Mra, 
Pinkham’s great medicine for regu- 
lating woman’s peculiar monthly 
troubles. 
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will not cure. 
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Direct to Consumers. 
Our Handsome Catalog Free, “ting over $2 
contsines 144 pages, with 1500 ) Tilustrations and 15,000 articles 
| isted, on which we guarantee to save you from 15t0 75%. Most 
complete book of itskind. Sent for 10c to pay cost of mailing 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 
household, Get it; keepit handy, 
Ory Dept. As Chicago. 
Drug Housein the W. 
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SERS NO MONEY-+.: 


order any of our Sewing erat sent C. O. D.. on 

8’ trial. If you don’t and 
— pra superior to any other 
oifered at the same or higher 
prices or are dissatisfied for 

any reason, return them at 
expense and we refund your 
fh money and freight charges. For 
810.50 we can sell you a better 


machine than: those adv 

at elsewhere at higher price, but we 
would rather sell you a _ 
—_ Give 


: Arlington J. ‘drop head, 
@12. _ Our Bo. 9 Bak ail Tearing Ari rlington, 5 de saren 
Wri onlarge 


drop 
fosuer GASH BUYER UNION tine) 
158-164 W. Van Buren St., S43, Chicago 


RHEUMATISM cureo 


By the Great German Army Remedy. 
o OEE ta, Re ea 
GERMAN REMEDY COMPANY, Dept.K 
Sole Importers. Box 305. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 











UNDER-GROUND TREASURES. 


How and where to find them. Gold, rig 4 
and all other minerals. Book postpa’ as 
B. G. Stauffer, Dept. O. J,, Harr 


Absolutely cured, Never to return. 
A Boon to sufferers. hota ike magic. 
Trial box MAILED . Address, 

Augusta,Me, 


=n DE-E.M.Botot. box 690. f 
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8. H. Evans, 1010 F et Washington,D.0. Ad 
ATENTS vice as to patentability free. No atterney’s 
fee until patent Ne. Circular free. 
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Work for Ladies 


We want at least one good agent ” 
every postofiice to solicit. subscriptions to 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY -QUIGK 


popuiar, well-known magazine as GOOD . 
OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of the - 
time, and would make ae — = 
Caeeiiclens waite us at once for 


6000 HOUSEKEEPING 


ears MGslesge, Lh 











see Yok ti hy 
vsss 
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60,00 
POTATO GROWERS | 


should write to us in the next ten days to get our wonderful offer 
for quick orders and introduction of Hallock’s ‘‘O. K.’’ Potato 
Harvester. If you’ve been waiting for a perfect digger—here it 
is. If you have an old digger on your hands we will take it in 
trade. Get one and ask your neighbors to watch it dig. The 
price is right, the draft is right (one team). The digging is done 
as clean asa man could do with a fork. It is hand work for 
thoroughness, team work for speed. 








every farmer who owns one will have calls to dig his neighbor’s potatoes at a profit. 
want our special em in 

new territory, WRITE 

TO-DAY. 








To introduce our new ‘‘O. K.’’ Potato 
Harvester quickly we will allow a reas- 
onable price for any digger you may own 
in exchange for our new one, Be sure 
and give name of your digger and year 
bought. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box D 804, York, Pa. 


(Please mention box number.) 











HALLOCK’S "0. K." sare 


is guaranteed to do as thorough work as a hand fork. It is strong, simple, easy to handles 






























Paying Crops Insured | 


Surface cultivation insures paying crops. 


Hallock’s “Success” 47° Weeder 


and CULTIVATOR 


stands for both. We are here 
to tell you all about it, if you 
will give us a chance. 


HALLOCK WEEDER & CULTIVATOR CO. 
Box 804, York, Pa. 
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WINCHESTER 


““NEW RIVAL” 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
in uniformity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. 
Get the genuine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 











HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. igs cakalirg Raed 
AORICUL TEAL DRAIN THLE, ‘Oren Hier Chimney nd Five Tintsgs 


and — Encanstic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement £0. Write for prices. John H. J: 4_ 3rd Av, amany. N.Y. 


78-TOOTH HARROW £02 $5.48 


$5.48 for a 8-' 190-pound, 78-tooth, 2-horse Harrow. 
$7.12 for a 16}<-foot, 240-pouad, 102- tooth, 8-herse Harrow. 
$9. 92 for a 26-% 


6s highest grade, heavy 
THESE SPEC IAL PRICES we 
ship direct from the qeeeory an Goathare Wisconsin of 
Minneapolis, the point nearest you. The freight will 
amount to nothing 





vvu@eavtvUuuaeteena SSROUCEEMY 
SEND NO MONE ‘ou livé within 600 miles of 
on cago or Minneapolis (if far- 
ther send 81.00), cut this ad. out and send to us, state 


whether 78, 102 or 150-tooth harrow, we will send the har- 
row to ro freight. C. O. D., subject to examination. 
nD 


You can exa 6 it at your freight depot, and if found per- 
fectly satisfactory and exactly as represented, the equa! of hare 
= yo sell ots double the price, then pay © freight 


THES ie THE Hi ce and freight charg 

THESE "AR HE HIGH EST GRADE woop, HARROWS 
made, made for us under contract by one of the best mak- 

prsin this country. The bars are made from 2x2-inch 

pigh grade selected seasoned oak, eveners are made from 

@xfinch best seasoned oak; teeth are one-half inch square, 

highest je drag steel with dagger point or square cen- 


‘ ter point; sections are independent and connected with 


evener bye e bolts, so as to secure a perfect hitch, allow- 
ing the sec ane flexibility and vibratio on without permit- 
tine the teeth to drag or follow each other. The two-horse 
oom ah ~y 7% _d ae section and two next sections 
horse consists of all the sections Illustrated. 
A OUR SPECTAL 05.55, €7.12 and $9.92 PRICES 
we furnish d w bars to match the ——= of sections, 
th o¢ ti Our 6 Trices are based 
on the actual cost of material and ~N ess than dealers 
eas Lone , carload lots. For astenishingly lew prices on — 
steel and disc harrows, write for Harrow Catalogu 


_SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO.. CHICAGO, “ILL. 


RCHARD PROFIT r 7 


depends upon working ail the frat 


into a salable product. Cider for 
instance. If good, clear and pure it 
ey _ a see The is 41 
a 
HYDRAULI CIDER 
PRESS, 
Made in varying sizes; hand and power. 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 60, -z7 
8 MainSt. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 



























_ When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE .YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





